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Poetry. 











SPINNING. 


Like a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days; 
I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways; 
I know each day will mark its task; 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 


I do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin; 
I only know that some one came, 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and said: “Since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.” 


Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 
And tangled fly, 

I know wild storms are sweeping past, 
And fear that I 

Shall fall; but dare not try to find 

A safer place, since I am blind. 


I know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 
In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race, 
My threads will have; so from the first, 
Though blind, I never felt accursed, 


I think perhaps this trust has sprung 
From one short word 
Said over me when I was young, 
So young, I heard 
It knowing not that God’s name signed 
My brow, ayd sealed me his, though blind. 


But whether this be seal or sign 
Within, without, 
It matters not. The bond divine 
I never doubt. 
I know He set me here, and still, 
And glad, and blind, I wait His will; 


But listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear their tread 
Who bear the finished web away, 
And cut the thread, 
And bring God’s message, in the sun: 
“Thou poor blind spinner, work is done.” 


— Independent. H. H. 


BEFORE SCHOOL. 


“Quarter of nine! Boys and girls, do you hear?” 

“One more buckwheat, then; be quick, mother dear!” 

“Where is my luncheon-box?” “Under the shelf, 

Just in the place where you left it yourself!” 

“I can’t say my table!’ “O, find me my cap!” 

(One kiss for mamma and sweet sis in her lap.) 

“‘Be good, my dear!” “I'll try.” “9 times 9's 81.” 

“Take your mittens!” “All right.” “Hurry up, Bill; 
let’s run.” 

With a slam of the door, they are off, girls and boys, 

And the mother draws breath in the lull of the noise. 


AFTER SCHOOL. 


“Don’t wake up the baby! Come gently, my dear!” 
“O, mother! I’ve torn my new dress; just look here! 
I’m sorry! I only was climbing the wall.” 
“O, mother! my map was the nicest of all!” 
“And Nelly, in spelling, went up to the head!” 
“O, say! Can I go on the hill with my sled ?” 
“I've got such a toothache!” “The teacher's unfair!” 
“Is dinner most ready? I’m just like a bear!” 
Be patient, worn mother; they’re growing up fast, 
These nursery whirlwinds, not long do they last; 
A still, lonely house would be far worse than noise ; 
Rejoice and be glad in your brave girls and boys! 

L. D. NIcHOLs. 


THE TREE'S WILL. 
The Tree’s early leaf-buds were bursting their brown; 
“Shall I take them away?” said the Frost, sweeping 
down. 
“No; leave them alone 
Till the berries have grown,” 
Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet to 
crown. 


The Tree bore his blossoms, and all the birds sung; 

‘Sh all I take them away ?” said the Wind, as he swung. 
“No; leave them alone 
Till the berries have grown,” 

Said the Tree, while its leaflets quivering hung. 


The Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow; 
Said the girl, “May I gather the berries or no?” 
“Yes; all thou canst see— 
Take them all; all for thee,” 
Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden boughs low. 
—Bjornsen. 





A LOVER’S PAIN. 


I’ve thought if those dumb heathen gods could breathe, 
As shapeless, strengthless, wooden things they stand, 
And feel the holy incense round them wreathe, 
And see before them off’rings of the land; * 
And know that unto them is worship paid 
From pure hearts kneeling on the verdant sod, 
Looking to helplessness for light and aid, 
Because by fate, they know no higher God— 
How their dull hearts must ache with constant pain, 
And sense of shame, and fear to be flung down; 
When 4ll their weakness must one day be plain, 
And fire avenge the undeservéd crown! 
And reading my love’s letter, sad and sweet, I sigh, 
Knowing that such a helpless, wooden thing am I. 


ALFRED M. WILLIAMS, 
TAUNTON, March, 1870. 








MASS CONVENTION 


— OF THE— 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
NEW YORK, MAY 11TH AND 12TH. 


A Mass ConvVENTION for the advocacy of Woman 
SUFFRAGE, under the auspices of the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION organized in Cleveland, 
Nov. 24, 1869, will be held in the city of New York 
during anniversary week, in SretnwAy HALL, com- 
mencing May 11, 1870, at 10 A.M., and continuing morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, May 11th and 12th. To 
be followed by a meeting of the Brooklyn Equal Rights 
Association at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on 
the 13th inst., morning, afternoon and evening. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, as President of the AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, will deliver 
the opening address. 

The following advocates of the movement have al- 
ready engaged to uddress the convention :— 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, PHEBE A, HANAFORD, 

JULIA WARD Howe, JOHN WHITEHEAD, 

Wa. LLoyp GARRISON, HANNAH M. T. CUTLER, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, OscaAR CLUTE, 

RoBERT COLLYER, Apa C, BowLEs, 

Lucy SToNE, GiLEs B. STEBBINS, 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, ELIZABETH K.CHURCHILL, 

JAMES B. BRADWELL, GILBERT HAVEN, 

CELIA BURLEIGH, T. W. HI@GInson, 

ROWLAND CoNNOR, OLIVER JOHNSON, 

MAky F, Davis, Moses Coir TYLER, 

STEPHEN 8S. FosTER, AARON M. POWELL, 

GE». W. JUIIAN, MrriaM M. CoLe, 

Wa. HENRY CUHANNING,, Isaac H.STURGEON. 

The friends of the cause in every State and territory 

are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the Executive Committee, Dec. 23, 1869. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, President. 

Myra BRADWELL, Corresponding Secretary. 

Lucy Strong, Chairman Executive Committee. 





ERIE RAILWAY. 


REDUCED RATES OF FARE TO THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION’S MEETING, 


Those who contemplate attending the Mass Meeting 
of the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, to 
be held in New York during Anniversary Week, will do 
well to bear in mind that arrangements have been made 
with the Erie and Atlantic and Great Western Railways, 
whereby persons attending the Convention, who have 
paid full rates of tare by that route to New York, will 
be returned at half-fare over the same distance on these 
roads. Those coming from the South, or Southwest, 
should purchase either at or via Cincinnati; those from 
Indianapolis and the routes tributary thereto, at or via 
Mansfield or Galion; those coming from Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, or any Northwestern point, should pur- 
chase at or via Cleveland, Dunkirk, or Buffalo; and 
those resident along the line of the road at the nearest 
ticket-office of the company. : 

Certificates entitling the bearer to half-price return 
fare must be obtained during the session of the Conven- 


AN HOUR IN THE HEBREW SYNAGOGUE. 


I have always coveted the purity of lineage, and the 
steady persistency (I know there is another name for 
it) of the Hebrew race. So to be a “Hebrew of the He-~ 
brews,” perchance of David’s rvyal line, seemed to con- 
stitute a claim upon the reverence ofall embraced in the 
covenant with Abraham who are not of his blood. This 
I felt before I had been “ear-satisfied” with Mendels- 
sohn’s music, or read “Counterparts” and “Charles Au- 
chester.” 

Besides, I always believed that Saturday was the Sab- 
bath, and kept it holy with the children in the fields 
and forests, whenever I could. 

Thus it came, that fresh from Dean Stanley’s delight- 
ful pages, and the letters of a beloved pilgrim to the 
Holy City, I went up to worship with my sisters of the 
Hebrew faith. 

The heaven-pointing minarets of the San Francisco 
synagogue are among the first objects which strike the 
eye on entering the bay by steamer, and give a pleasing 
hint, through their architectural heresy, of the religious 
toleration which abounds here. One hears much of the 
excellence of the musical service in the synagogue ; this 
also we wished to prove. We went early, and were of 
an humble mind, consequently were invited to the high- 
est seats, as old Deacon C— used to say, “in the Galilee,” 
exactly opposite the singers and the grand organ—an 
organ, by the way, worthy to have been Abt Vogler’s 
“house for music to dwell in.” 

Like Gentiles, we stared about with our senses a little 
before attending to our soul’s concerns, took note of the 
goodly building which, in spite of great richness of deco- 
ration, has a secular look from the absence of religious 
symbols and aids to devotion. As the people gathered, 
we observed that two-thirds of them were women, and 
half the other third those women’s children, boys and 
girls; and we wondered whether it had always been 
thus from the beginning. 

We did not fail to notice the gold and purple of their 
attire, nor the abundance of fine twined linen wrought 
into exquisite lace; but when the music began we tor- 
got even the beauty of some Jewish faces, in the charm 
of the antiphonal reading of the Scripture. The service 
is long, and by-and-by, feeling a very sincere desire to 
join intelligently in the act of worship, I reached out for 
the “prayer-book,” and by the help of a youth seated 
near me found the place, an English translation of the 
Hebrew text occupying each alternate page. 

“The following,” 1 read, “are the commandments (?) 
without limitation: viz, the corners of thy field, the first 
ripe fruits, the appearance of every male, gracious be- 
stowings, and the attentive study of the law. These 
are commandments which, when man performs, he en- 
joys the interest of in this world, and the principal is re- 
maining in the world to come.” So “early attendance 
to college morning and evening, hospitality to strangers, 
visiting the sick, promoting marriage, conducting the 
dead to their graves, to be devout in prayers, making 
friendship between parties,” is carefully enjoined, “but 
the study of the law of God is equivalent to them all.” 
I thought of my Hindoo scripture, of the sublime pas- 
sages in the Bgadvat Geeta, so nearly identical in practi- 
cal teaching, as the service went on. Only the shadow 
of a query, whether the Hebrew mother had cause not 
to rejoice at the appearance of every female, disturbed 
the current of my sympathy. Soon we came to a grand 
outburst of praise :— 

“Blessed art Thou, Oh Lord, our God, King of the 
Universe, who hath not made me a Heathen !” 

“Blessed indeed,” said my heart. “Oh, our Father, 
let us thank Thee always for Light !” 

“Blessed art Thou, Oh Lord, our God, King of the 
Universe, who hath not made me a slave !” _ 

“Blessed indeed,” I whispered (my head bowed lower). 
Oh, our Father, let us thank Thee ever for Liberty !” 

“Blessed art Thou, Oh Lord, our. God, King of the 
Universe, who hath not made me a woman!” P 

Then my soul stood still with wonder; for was I not 
living, a freedwoman of the nineteenth century, and 
was not this my Father’s house, of whom it was said, 
“Male and female created he them,” and “behold it was 
very good”? I looked at the handful of men who were 
praying thus, and at the numbers of elegant, refined 
women who heard—while the service went oi with— 
“And the women shall say, ‘Blessed art thou, Oh Lord, 
our God, King of the Universe, who hath made me ac- 
cording to thy will !’” 

Then a pause. Then, I do not know whether the or- 
gan played, but this my eyes read in the book, and I 
heard the murmur of many voices—millions, myriads 
of voices—saying, in strange tongues :— 

“Blessed art Thou, Oh Lord, King of the Universe, 
who openeth the eyes of the blind!” 

“Blessed art Thou, Oh Lord, King of the Universe, 
who looseth those that are bound.” 

“Blessed art Thou, Oh Lord, King of the Universe, 
who raiseth those that wre bowed down.” 

And my soul answered, “Muke no long tarrying, Oh 
our God !” CALYPSO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 





MR. DWIGHT'S LECTURE ON MUSIC. 


The repetition of this instructive and interesting lec- 
ture presents a rare opportunity to the music and 
thought loving people, in whom our society should be 





tion, from 





—Merry’s Museum for March. 


H. B. BLACKWELL, Recording Secretary. 


rich. The Sunday audience, at Horticultural Hall, be- 


able to present so valuable a composition to the public 
at large. Mr. Dwight’s characterizations of the various 
schools and offices of music are the result of many 
years of thought and of study, while his suggestions of 
the educational and recreative Value of his art of predi- 
lection are calculated to render those who heed them 
wiser and not sadder. The lecture wiil be given at Chick- 
ering’s Rooms, on Friday evening, May 6th, at 8 o’clock, 


a 





WOMEN AS LOBBYISTS. 


If history proves anything, it proves woman’s capac- 
ity for political intrigue. America is no exception. 
This is evident from the following account of the sinis- 
ter influence of women in Albany during the recent 
session of the corrupt Legislature of the State of New 
York. Wedo not vouch for its accuracy, but extract 
it from the correspondence of the New York World. 

THE FEMALE LOBBY. 

One lady remained here until the close of the present 
session, seeking aid for a charitable institution in which 
she is interesting herself. Another got her bill through 
earlier in the session, and went home with a tarnished 
reputation—the mere contact with Albany politicians 
being sufficient in itself to destroy the good name of 
any woman. Another woman, whose name, I believe, 
is Riems, and who evidently has claims to be considered 
as among the “canal-men” who make this city their 
headquarters in the winter, has been here with a bill 
once or twice betore, and only succeeded in having it 
passed in the last days of the present session. She is 
the wife of a physician with a large practice, and while 
he stays at home dispensing pills and collecting the bills 
of his patients, she comes to Albany with a single bill, 
that it requires patience to collect. ‘This winter she 
was attended by her daughter, a young girl of about six- 
teen, and the two were always inseparable. Any day 
during the session they might have been seen in the 
gallery of the Assembly or the ladies’ compartment in 
the Senate Chamber, and last Saturday, when her bill 
was read the third time and passed by the House, both 
mother and daughter looked down upon the tloor with 
benign gratitude, while a large diamond, which the elder 
of the ladies wore on her bosom, reflected back the 
smile that played on the lips of each member, as he 
grinned towards the gallery when his name was called. 
‘This woman’s bill was in relation to a new system for 
weighing canal boats, “and appropriating money there- 
for,’ and she pressed it with all the vigor ef any canal- 
man that ever came to Albany. But her example is 
not to be encouraged on account of her success, and 
even when the Sixteenth Amendment shall have been 
adopted, it is doubtful whether women ought to be en- 
couraged as lobbyists. Lt is a profession that does not 
tend to stimulate the better parts of our natures; and 
if it is to become a common pursuit among women, we 
may expect that the poetry of sentiment will be neg- 
lect, and we shall all behold our wives, like Mrs, Riems 
and her daughter, day after day, going to dinner with 
their hats on, 

In every age, in every country, individual women 
have exercised political influence. But experience has 
shown that feminine political ability is beneticial oniy 
when openly and honorably exercised under a sense of 
personal responsibility. In England, Austria, Russia 
and Spain, the most able monarchs have been women. 
But Elizabeth, Maria Theresa, Catharine and Isabella 
were recognized as legitimate rulers. They were en- 
shrined in the affections and enthroned in the -rever- 
ence of nations. And, therefure, they conferred im- 
mense benetits upon their contemporaries, and lett illus- 
trious names upon the page of history. 

In France, on the contrary, the Salique law excludes 
woman from sovereignty. ‘The infusion of Celtic blood 
in the people has carried with it a certain moral and 
intellectual depreciation of woman, concealed beneath 
a thin varnish of gallantry. Yet it is notorious that, 
even in France, women have often, for considerable pe- 
riods, been the actual rulers of her nommal masculine 
monarchs, and, through them, of the State. 

But under the Salique law, this same feminine ability 
(so majestic in Elizabeth and Maria Theresa) has been 
surreptitiously exerted. in consequence, it has been in 
France a curse instead of a blessing. ‘The Medicis, 
Maintenons and Pompadours were splendid, but baletul 
stars in her political firmament. Only in revolutionary 
eras, when French law was, for a time, suspeuded—the 
native political genius and heroism of woman shone 
forth beneticent and pure in the grand career of Joan of 
Are, and in the intellectual supremacy of Madame Ko- 
laud. ‘his proves that the fault was not in the Celtic 
woman, but in the Celtic barbarism which excluded her 
trom political equality with man. 

In America, to-day, women influence politics. But 
they do it, as in France, on a footing of inequality. 
Their intluence is irregular and indirect. The power 
exists, but it can only be exercised at the price of self- 
respect. Responsibility is absent, Kecoguition is denied. 
Whatis the consequence? In Washington and in 
Albany women rule. But what description of women? 
Not those who are eminent for talent and.virtue. Not 
Julia Ward Howe nor Maria Mitchell. Nout Mrs. Child, 
nor Mrs. Stowe, nor Mrs. Stone, nor Mrs. Livermore, 
And how do they rule? Notas members of Congress 
or Legislature, upon an honored aud honorable footing 
of responsible equality. But as lobbyists, as solicitors, 
as negotiators of frauds, as sirens beguiling our political 
voyagers, as Delilahs of our political Samsons! 

There is only one cure for this crying political evil, 
For this growing scandal and corruption only one an- 
tidote. Abolish our Salique law, Admit to the polls, 
to the primary meetings, to seats in Congress and 
Legislatures, the virtuous wives and mothers of the 
Republic. Let the pure and dignitied elements of Amer- 
can womanhood control the demoralized ¢lements in 
political circles, as they already control in social circles, 





ing rather a special one, it has been thought very desir 


where men and women meet as equals, H. B. B. 
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THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL oF THR EW 
YORK ° 

This excellent college held its commencement, on 
April 2d, at the Hall of thé Young Men’s Christian As 
sociation. 

Sixteen years ago, the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children was founded by Drs. Elizabeth and Emity- 
Blackwell, and with its increasing growth and useful- 
ness a medical school for women, in connection with it, 
was found desirable. 

The school has a faculty composed of physicians of 
high standing and eminent ability, connected with the 
leading medical schools of New York. The course of 
study required is exceedingly thorough and complete. 
The first graduation was therefore an event of great in- 
terest, and the results have been in accordance with the 
high standard which its founders desired to establish. 

The graduating class, five in number, were Eliza B. 
Phelps, of Iowa, Celestia A. Loring, of Massachusetts, 
Laura Morgan, of New York, Emma C. Ward, of New 
Jersey, and Ellen E. Mitchell, of Pennsylvania. 

These ladies, after passing the usual examination by 
their own faculty, underwent an additional and very 
searching examination by a board of examiners, from 
the first medical schools of New York. 

The College of Physicians and Surgeons, the New 
York University, and Bellevue Hospital College, sent 
some of their most distinguished professors. The ex- 
aminers were Drs. Willard Parker, Isaac E, Taylor, Aus- 
tin Flint, Stephen Smith, B. W. McCready and A. L. 
Loomis. 

These gentlemen reported that they had never ex- 
amined a class who were better grounded in the theory 
of medicine; that the acquirements of its members 
would have entitled them to foremost places in any med- 
ical school in New York; and that they were much in 
advance of the majority of male students. They could 
only account for it, by supposing that they must be more 
than average specimens of the ability of their sex; but 
certainly, the fact reflected great credit upon the mem- 
bers of the class, and upon the faculty and college 
which had so well prepared them for their coming du- 
ties. 

Although the evening was very stormy a good au- 
dience assembled. The president, the faculty, and 
some of the examiners and trustees, occupied the plat- 
form, while the graduating class were seated below. 
A fine band was in attendance, and the platform 
was decorated by beautiful flowers sent in by friends of 
the institution. The exercises opened with prayer; Dr. 
Blackwell then called up the graduating class, one by 
one, and administered the customary oath. The diplo- 
mas were bestowed by Samuel Willcts, the venerable and 
highly esteemed President. 

A very able and sensible charge to the class was then 
delivered by Dr. Emily Blackwell, who represented the 
different influences brought to bear on the young phy- 
sician, on commencing practice; the influence of the 
profession on one hand, and of the public on the other. 
She pointed out the benefits to be derived from each, 
and the dangers which would also beset their career. 
Women entering on the popular side, and—though hav- 
ing warm friends in the profession—not being, as yet, 
fully recognized by it, need to guard against being led 
aside by popular errors. ‘True scientific knowledge and 
honorable practice would make them of the profession, 
even though medical and scientific societies might be 
closed against them. She urged the duty of carrying on 
the work, so well begun, by achieving a high scientific 
and professional standing; as well as by the cultivation 
of those gifts which are conducive to popular success. 

This charge, which was warmly received, was followed 
by a few words from Dr. McCready in behalf of the ex- 
amining board, bearing witness to the highly satisfactory 
nature of their examination; a:‘statement which called 
forth much enthusiasm. 

An address then followed from the popular orator, the 
Rev. Mr. Hepworth, and a cordial welcome to the pro- 
fession was given by Dr. Hayes, of Arctic celebrity. 
The exercises, varied by music, were closed by an ex- 
cellent valedictory, very gracefully delivered by Miss 
Laura Morgan, one of the graduating class, which called 
forth many rounds of applause. 

As the audience dispersed, the faculty, class and 
trustees gathered together to exchange congratulations. 
The floral decorations were divided among the graduat- 
ing class, who were anxious to retain souvenirs of the 
first graduation day of their Alma Mater. ; 

The spring course of this college opened April 11th, and 
continues for nine weeks. Our readers will find the 
advertisement in another column. 
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WHY ONE WOMAN WAS OPPOSED TO WOMAN'S EN- 
FRANCHISEMENT. 


Not long since, I rang the bell at the door of one of 
\those pretty, new dwellings, so gratifying to the eye in 
‘its architectural design, that are so fast adorning our 
New England villages. My object in calling was to in- 
terest the lady, who presided in this beautiful home, in 
our Woman Suffrage Association. After the usual cor- 
dial welcome, I said, very cheerily : 

“Did you attend the State Convention which met at 
—— 9” 

Her face at once assumed a hue—you may, some of 
you, have seen something of the kind, a color that might 
indicate sudden scariatina, if it was in the immediate 
wicinity—a look, as it was, that savored more of the feel- 
ing within, that just then all her individual rights were 
An danger of being wrested from her by woman’s ballot. 

“No, indeed, I did not attend that Convention, and I 
don’t believe in women voting. I think they had better 
mind their awn business at home, and let the men take 

care of theirs,” was her not very gentle reply. 

She seemed quite accustomed to “speech-making,” 
and “impressive gesticulation” of some sort, if not in the 





affirmative of.the now vexed question. But, remember- 





ing that a “soft answer turneth away wrath,” and know- 
ing how mich pride she took in her new home, I re- 


“But do you know how unjust some of our laws are? 
Would you be content, if your husband should be ta- 
ken from you by death, withthe use of one-third of this 
beautiful place ?” 

You ought to have seen the toss of her head, (I 
couldn’t put that on paper, if I had the best artis 
skiil,) as she exclaimed, 

“The whole place is mine. I have taken care of that. 
My husband has deeded it all to me.” 

She knew how to emphasize the “all” and “me.” 

“But every one is not so fortunate,” said L “Think 
of the many who could never have a deed of their home, 
if they desired it ever so much, or worked ever so hard 
to obtain it. And how many other laws more unjust 
than this. How can we ever help such, but by helping 
them to the ballot-box ?” 

Her unfeeling reply was, “I have all the rights I want; 
other women must look out for themselves.” 

Again I pleaded, “There are many who, if they tried 
ever so hard, could never secure their rights; ought we 
not to remember such ?” 

“TI can have mine ; that’s enough for me ; I shan’t trou- 
ble myself about others.” 

How heart-sickening is such supreme selfishness! I 
have always longed for a pretty little home of my own, 
with means to beautify and adorn it as I liked, and I re- 
membered, as I left, that when she first told me about her 
new home, I almost envied her. But I looked upon it 
now with far different feelings. Even its very walls 
seemed written over with the curse, “Whoso stoppeth 
his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall cry and 
shall not be heard.” 

What a phase of poor human nature! “She had all the 
rights she wanted, and others must take care of them- 
selves.” Supreme selfishness made her not a “woman’s 
rights woman.” Mrs. JANE Eviza Foore. 

CASTLETON, Vt. 





THE WORK, WAGES, AND NEEDS OF WOMEN. 


That lively writer, “Shirley Dare,” has been giving, in 
the Tribune, some of the results of her own keen obser- 
vations of the work, wages, and wants of women in 
New York. She has not trusted to the extravagant ut- 
terances of the platform, or the sensational paragraphs of 
newspapers, for her facts, but has made her own investi- 
gations, in her own way. If a girl was carrying a bun- 
die along the street, a little device was used to learn 
from her the price paid for her sewing, the hours she 
worked, and how she liked her employment. If a plac- 
ard on a street door announced “Hands Wanted,” no 
scruple was felt about walking in and demanding work 
at the usual prices, and the proprieter was told that if 
the work suited the applicant would call to-morrow 
—which she never did. The employer’s name was not 
asked of the working girls who were “interviewed ;” 
their own names were not given, but printed lists were 
prepared showing the occupation, earnings, and hours 
of each person who chose to be questioned. This is 
one way, and perhaps as good as any, to find out what 
wages women are really getting for their work. The 
figures thus obtained show that in New York they work 
as hair-dressers, sometimes for ten hours a day, and get 
$5.50 a week; as tailoresses, nine hours and a half for 
$6 ; as feather makers and lace makers, nine hours a day 
for $6 a week; as press feeders and cloak makers, ten 
hours for $7, etc. On the other hand, seamstresses 
working in families get $6 a week and their board; 
shoe-fitters, $12 without board, for ten hours’ work a day, 
ete. The highest nominal earnings in the list are those 
of a sewing-machine operator who made $14 a week, 
working ten hours a day. Proof readers and composi- 
tors make $12 a week, working, the former eight, the 
latter ten hours a day. These girls board plainly but 
comfortably for $3 to $5 a week. Sewing women who 
work at home command better wages. The price of the 
simplest article of under-linen, made by private hand, is 
75 cents, and three such can be made easily in a day on 
the machine. Prices range as high as $10 for a day’s 
work; the average is $2 a day of six hours, Dressmak- 
ers who go out by the day, in private families, ask $2 to 
$3 a day, with their meals. A forewoman in a brisk 
dressmaking establishment has $20 a week and upward. 
The lowest price for which any one will. find a dress 
made up after it is cut and basted is $3. House ser- 
vants command from $10 to $20 a month, common 
prices. With their board secured, and the regular hours 
which are the right of every city servant, these are a 
privileged class. ‘The average price of hand labor for 
women in New York, without board, she thinks is $7 a 
week; men secure nearly or quite twice as much, the 
common price of bricklayers and carpenters being $5 a 
day, and the average wages of men ranging from $12 to 
$40 a week. 

The information given by this writer concerning the 
homes of the working-women of New York is less pre- 
cise. But another contributor speaks of what is too of- 
ten the rule in the boarding-houses, where four or five, 
or even adozen women 2i¢ crowded together in one 
sleeping-room, with “six hanging hooks and five square 
feet of shelf room” for the wardrobe of each, and with 
insufficient or badly-cooked food. The Working-wo- 
men’s Home, in Elizabeth street, provides better for its 
boarders, but is never full; the women for whom it was 
built by philanthropic persons avoiding it. Why they 
do so is hinted at by “Shirley Dare,” in words that ought 
to be read and pondered by all who undertake to pro- 
vide for the workingwomen. She says:— 

“In the first place, these women want, if helped at all, 
to have broad help, something which appeals to their 
souls with cheerfulness and rest. Itseems unthankful in 
them to turn away from the new, thoroughly comforta- 
ble institution to the rookery down on Roosevelt street, 
which swarms with odder humanity than you and 1 
ever saw. But out of the Bohemian temper in every 
one’s composition, I can guess why the old house on the 
sunny side of the way, with the geraniums in the broad 
flange of the window-seats, and the wharf-boys drop- 
ping in after Mother Moll’s jovial supper of clams, to 
smoke and jest till you can’t see for the blue nor hear 
for the clatter, may have a claim *on the working-girl’s 
heart — that of the tall, fresh building on the side 
street. There the sunshine doesn’t come freely, and 
there is ever so slight a hint of the “institution” ar- 
rangement in the iron stairs, the offices, the rules and 
roll-call. These ungoverned creatures teel the slightest 
restraint, and chafe at it as the Indian frets in a corset. 
The only thing to do is to be patient wit them, and in- 
vite their confiderice insensibly, by surrounding them 
with conditions to inspire it. Give them all the sun- 
shine that can pour into the house, and have flowers, if 

ble, for them to tend. Be indulgent to their fol- 
owers, and never, never suffer them to feel that they 
are in any way a separate or remarkable elass.” 

It is very difficult, of course, to meet and satisfy this 
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impure element in the mass of honest labor, that makes 
it so extremely hard to provide for the comfort of the 
deserving, and for the restraint and reformation of the 
vicious. If those who wish to benefit the working-wo- 
men, and especially if benevolent women of mature age, 
would only make themselves acquainted, as they easily 
may, with the facts relating to this subject, their efforts 
would be much more likely to result in good. 

“Shirley Dare,” of course, joins all sensible persons in 
the opinion that domestic service should be more sought 
and more faithfully performed by the poor women who 
crowd into cities. But she does not help us much in 
this direction, for she suggests no way of overcoming 
the unreasonable dislike now entertained by working- 
women for doing housework. But in regard to sewing- 
women, and those who work at the various tradés and 
occupations not domestic, she sums up her long essay 
with the following wise suggestions :— 

“Meanwhile, three things only are attainable in aid of 
working-women, They can have food and lodging reduc- 
ed to its actual cost, so that it will take but half their 
slender earnings to live, and not the whole. They can 
be brought in contact with private employers, and the 

rofits of their work be diverted into the proper hands. 

hird, they can have, and ought, beyond all things now 
to have—what you may call a strange necessity—cheap 
amusements. These go farther toward neutralizing 
morbid disconsent than any probable rise of wages can 
do. They console, they make the pvor satisfied in their 
lot. Those who work among the poor know that amuse- 
ment is one of their greatest needs. This subject opens 
broad befire one, and it must be dismissed with the 
sole assurance that we may instruct the poor, and aid 
them, but the crowning boon and benefit thay need in 
this cold, heavy Anglo-Saxon atmosphere is amuse- 
ment.” 

Never was a truer word spoken than this last. It is 
the social instinct, the craving for sympathy, mental oc- 
cupation and amusement, that draws young women, 
and those no longer young, to our cities and towns by 
the thousand and ten thousand. It is for the hope of 
these satisfactions they accept drudgery, wretched 
homes, scanty food, and too often a life of shame, in the 
crowded centres of human life, where they escape the 
weariness of solitude, so hard for most women to endure. 
In Boston, the poor girls who have been hard at work all 
day, for scant wages, will array themselves in their best in 
the evening, and walk the streets, or frequent the pub- 
lic library, the lectures and reading-rooms open to them, 
and other such places of resort, not because they have 
errands, or wish to read, or to hear lectures, but simply 
to see and hear and feel that they have the society of 
their fellow-creatures. Noticing this striking fact, and 
reflecting on the deep feminine instinct which occasions 
it, why cannot society make ample and innocent provi- 
sions for the need of the heart which it indicates? If 
this were once done, a great source of misery and vice | 
would be checked at once.—Springfield Republican. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


has been voted down in the Massachusetts House by 
about two to one. The debate on this question was a 
very good one. Mr. Fitzgerald,a young Irish member 
from one of the Boston wards, astonished everybody 
with a very clear, logical and eloquent argument in fa- 
vor of the constitutional amendment, compactly put 
together and finely delivered. Mr. Williams, of ‘Taun- 
ton, Mr. French, of New Bedford, and Mr. Warriner, of 
Deerfield, also spoke ably, the latter gentleman taking 
the floor several times and being very much in earnest 
and very well versed in his subject. 

Mr. Tarbox and Mr. Woodbury spoke on the other 
side, the latter humorously, as is his custom, and the 
former with fairness and in good temper and taste. 

Mr. Marchant, of Sandwich, also presented the scrip- 
tural argument and told us how God said to Eve, “Thy 
desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over | 
thee.” ‘Though what this has to do with Mary Liver- | 
more’s desire and right to vote in the year 1870 is not 
very apparent. Mrs. Livermore is not Eve, and has 
not inherited any such command to obedience. If Eve 
represents all women from her day downward to the 
end of the world, even then the case is not settled 
against the suffrage. What is to be done, in this view 
of the case, with Lucy Stone and Mr. Blackwell? If 
her desire is to be her husband’s, and if he is to rule over 
her, why, she must vote, for he wants her to do so, and 
says he will never vote again until she can vote with 
him. Is there never to be any end of this Garden of 
Eden argument against Woman Suffrage ? 

I did not hear in the house the barnyard or rooster 
argument, unless it was implied in Mr. Tarbox’s speech. 
The barnyard or rooster argument is really the only 
one worth advancing or worth noticing. It is substan- | 
tially Bushnell’s. The rooster dominates over the fe- | 
male inhabitants of the barnyard. Hence, nature 
teaches that the male is the superior being. Ergo, man 
must continue to make laws for woman. I think Ful- 
ton himself attaches too little importance to the roos- 
ter argument. He will be driven, by-and-by, from the 
scriptural points. Let him turn his attention to the re- 
form against nature, and go it strong on the rooster.* 

The vote was about as large as I expected to see. 
Massachusetts is going to be a backward State in this 
reform. ‘There are too many old notions to be over- 


AN INVITING COUNTRY. 


The author of the statement below accompanies his 
letter with the following private note, which we publish 
as an explanation :— 

“As I would much like to have this State leavened by 
good, loyal men and women from the North and East, I 
séid you a communication giving a true statement. If 
you publish it, I think you may do a good deed for 
many, for you have many to spare from your over-popu- 
lated section, who could better themselves by coming 
here, and whom we need. For twenty years I have 
been:an advocate of ‘Woman’s Rights, and I do not 
think it will be long before woman is allowed the ballot. 
Send me a copy of your paper, and I will subscribe for 
it, and get others to do likewise.” 

Believing a few facts, concisely stated, in regard to the 
great facilities offered by this State to immigrants, would 
be of service to many who wish to change their present 
location for a better one, I have concluded to give them, 
and by the publication of them I am induced to believe 
you would confer a great favor on many persons. I 
have travelled over several States of the Union, and I 
can in truth say, taking all things into consideration, 
that this State, and especially this county—Maury—is 
the best I ever saw. 

As regards its healthfulness, I consider no locality to 
be superior; generally good facilities for schools; water 
and timber in abundance, and of an excellent quality; 
and a spirit of enterprise is beginning to animate the 
people, and bring them out’of the lethargy which was a 
concomitant of slavery. I consider all this State lacks to 
make it “bud and blossom as the rose” is a little North- 
ern enterprise and capital. 

As regards the State being largely in debt, high rate 
of taxation, ete., | would remark that the State debt 
proper was, the Ist of October last—and is about the same 
now—only $3,473,000; the railroad debt being about 
$34,000,000, which is covered by bonds of these roads, 
and which are worth the amount. Land in this county 
sells for from $5 to $200 per acre, owing to improve- 
ments thereon, fertility, and nearness to towns. In ad- 
joining counties, land can be bought at from twelve and 
a half cents to one dollar per acre, and thousands of 
acres of this land is of sufficient fertility to enable the 
cultivator to make a good living and lay up something 
for a rainy day. 

The winters are generally open and mild, and cattle, 
horses, sheep, etc., are in many sections fed but little, 
Hogs often make exceilent pork at Christmas, with noth- 
ing to feed on but acorns, which are generally abundant. 
I am a practical surveyor and engineer, and have sur- 
veyed thousands of acres in this and adjoining counties, 
and know what I say to be true. I know of places well 
improved, good houses, water, timber, etc., ete., which 
can be bought at from seventy cents to tive dollais per 
acre. I call it a good country to emigrate to. 

D. F. BLackBURN. 

HAMPSHIRE, Maury Co., Tenn. 

Hon. Henry WILSON, in a late address, said: “There 
was five times as much drinking in Congress when he 
entered the Senate, fourteen years ago, as there is now. 
And those that now come into Congress from the South 
have not brought so much with them. Liquor-shops 
are now banished from the national capital. This isa 
new thing and a great improvement. There are also 
six thousand pledged temperance men in Washington. 
Two thirds of the dram-shops have also been closed. 
And he thanked God that we now have a President of 
‘these United States who does not drink a drop, anda 
Vice President who does not drink, and a Secretary of 
the Treasury who is a temperance man and who is not 
in league with the whiskey ring. We already see some- 
thing of the effect of this in the improved condition of 
the revenue and the treasury.” 

ACCORDING to the Memorial Diplomatique, the Aus- 
trian government has just signified its assent to a proposal 
of the French government tor an International Commis- 
sion to assemble in Paris, in order to agree upon a com- 
mon standard of measurement for all civilized nations. 
Already fifteen European Powers have announced their 
willingness to take part in the commission. The French 
government now only awaits replies from the United 
States, Brazil, and the South American republics, previ- 
ous to calling together the commission. 





Mrs. J. T. SARGENT gave a brilliant reception to 
Wendell Phillips, at her house on Chestnut street, Bos- 
ton, on Monday evening, two weeks since, at which he 
was congratulated on the happy conclusion of his anti- 
slavery labors, and on his great sermon of the day be- 
fore. He is to be asked to repeat the sermon before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Boston, and it 
will be presented in the volume in which all the Horti- 
cultural Hall lectures are soon to appear. 


A CHARLESTOWN, Mass., lady, who has suffered late- 
ly from an inflamed neck, has been told by her physi- 
cian that it is caused by horrid insects called borers, in- 
habiting the Hindoo bark braid of her chignou. She 
has cast the chignon from her, and has had her head 


come here, scriptural and other prejudices. Mr. Wood- | shaved as smooth as a billiard-ball, (pardon the compar- 


bury tried to create a prejudice against the su e re- 
formers, by representing that this was a case of aristoc- 
racy against democracy, of diamonds against Attleboro’ 
jewelry, silk against calico, women’s club against work- 
ing-women’s association ; and his speech was calulated 
to give the impression that the amendment, as reported, 
did not allow r women to vote. This was not quite 
ingenuous. The amendment put the sexes precisely on 
an equality as to voting, and under it poor women would 
have no greater difficulty in exercising the elective fran- 
chise than r men now do. The friends of the cause 
could do no more with this project. I dare say they are 
as ready as other men and women to support Mr. Wood- 
bury ’s own plan of doing away with the tax qualifica- 
tion and the reading and writing amendment. All they 
seek now and all they are required by consistency to 
support is equality. Warrington,” in Springfield Re- 
publican, 

*Come to think of it, pow that Brigham Young, the great rep- 
resentative of the male — has given the women of Utah 
the right to vote, it will not do to rely even on this argument. 
All the props of morality and religion are tumbling. 


-—— + 7 awn nm -—— --— 


ANOTHER success is the Post Office, with its educat~ 
ing energy augmented by cheapness, and guarded by a 
certain religious sentiment in mankind; so that the 

wer of water or a drop of wax or gluten to a 

etter, as it flies over sea, over land, and comes to its ad- 
dress as if a battalion of artillery brought it, I look ppon 


ison,) fearing some of the vile insects had taken up their 
abode in her natural back hair. 


It is reported from India that when the Duke of Ed- 
inburg was at Lahore he was offered by the Maharajah 
of Cashmere a very remarkable present. It was a shaw} 
which had incessantly occupied 300 weavers for three 
years, and no such shawl had ever before been manu- 
factured. As the Duke refused to accept so costly a gift, 
the Maharajah asked him to transmit it to the Queen. 


It is now calculated that the clerical votes in favor of 
lay delegation in the Methodist Episcopal Church will be 
4,446, and against 1,602, which will make 90 negative 
votes in excess of the one-fourth necessary to defeat the 
measure. ‘The greatest opposition is in some of the 
Eastern Conferences. The state of the vote makes the 
adoption of the measure very doubtful. 


A wIpowER in Indiana, who married again last 
week, while on his way with his new bride to the depot, 
to start on a bridal tour, was rudely stopped by an un- 
dertaker, who demanded instant payment of his little 
bill for burying his first wife. The father of the new 





as a fine meter of civilization,— Emerson. 


bride stepped forward and liquidated the bill. 
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WHY WOMEN OUGHT TO BE THE POLITICAL EQUALS | 
ay OF MEN.---NO. 2. 


BY REV. MR. AND MRS. JESSE H. JONES. 


But the Fall also produced a subversionof human 
society, corresponding to that wrought in the nature of 
the individual. As through it the spirit was made the 
slave of the flesh, in the structure of the individual, so 
the woman, the sex representative of the spirit, was 
enslaved to the man, the sex representative of the flesh, 
in the structure of society. This was the inevitable 
and just sequence of her act. The record directly 
teaches this when it says, “Thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee.” This was not a 
curse, but a prophecy, as would be better seen, if it were 
correctly translated, “Thy desire will be to thy husband, 
and he will rule over thee.” The woman, the symbol 
of the spirit, had violated the law of the spirit, to please 
her lower nature; and she must take all the conse- 
quences, the slavery of the spirit to the flesh, and the 
correlated slavery of herself to her husband, with all 
the long train of evils which followed. Thus the Fall 
was also the subversion of society, the enslaving of the 
woman to the man. 

Jesus Christ came into the world to obliterate from 
the human race sin and all the effects of the Fall. He 
came to restore Paradise to mankind. In saying this, 


we are speaking only of this life, and of the human | 


race in its present mortal condition. He came to revo- 
lutionize mankind, to subvert again subverted human 
nature, to bring back his fellow-men to the pristine 
condition of innocence and holiness which Adam and 
Eve enjoyed in Eden; and which made their earthly 
paradise a pure emblem of the spiritual Heaven beyond 
the skies. Primarily, by his sole effort, the way was 
provided, so that the New Jerusalem could come down 
out of Heaven upon the earth, and the tabernacle of 
God be with men; and that heavenly state, as described 
in the Revelation, is evidently a new edition of Eden, 
revised and greatly enlarged and improved. 

This work Jesus Christ must conduct, according to 
the present constitution of men and things. He must 
then counter-work against the work of the tempter, 
throughout the slow evolutions of millenniums of years, 
to effect the transformation. The tempter came from 
without the race to destroy man. Jesus must come 
from without the race to save man, The tempter 
secured the voluntary codperation of mankind to the 
plunging it into the abyss. The Savior must secure 
also the voluntary codperation of mankind, or at least 
of representatives of its two parts, to restore it again to 
its lost estate. In the Fall, the tempter induced man- 
kind to disobey an express command of God, and move 
from the spirit downward to the flesh. In the Restora- 
tion (i. ¢., “Salvation”), the Savier must induce them to 
obey an express command of God, and move from the 
flesh upward to the spirit. Let us examine these steps, 
and see how exactly they correspond to those originally 
taken on the downward road. 

1. Mankind must obey a special command of God. 
That command is, that they shall be personal devotees 
of Jesus Christ. The decision on the part of an in- 
dividual to do this is conversion. This is the first step. 

2. This act has also its psychological aspect. In 
deciding to obey God, the individual decides to live 
a spiritual life, to act according to the law of the 
pure spirit. It thereby inaugurates a prolonged 
struggle between the spirit and the flesh, which will 
culminate in the entire victory of the spirit, and the 
complete subordination of the flesh; and its harmoniza- 
tion to the spirit now purified, and made spotless and 
holy. The work of Jesus Christ in the human heart, 
coéperating with that heart’s codrdinate work, is ulti- 
mately to psychologically reconstruct the constitution of 
the individual, and restore it to the condition of spot- 
less innocence, which would have been its lot had there 
never been any sin in the race. 

8. Corresponding with this reconstructive work in 
the individual, is the reconstructive work which Jesus 
is to do in society. As he is to free the spirit from the 
bondage of the flesh, so must he also free the woman, 
the sex symbol of the spirit, from the bondage of the 
man, the sex symbol of the flesh. The change in hu- 
man nature which Jesus is to effect is so immense, that 
there is no room here for a hint at its details. So also is 
it with the corresponding change in human society. I 
can say only a few words in the most general terms. 

The revolution in human nature which Jesus pro- 
posed to effect he called the “new birth,” in which he 
included not merely conversion, but the whole religious 
and psychological transformation, which should cul- 
minate in entire sanctification. The revolution in hu- 
man society, which Jesus proposed to effect, he called 
the Kingdom of Heaven; in which he included the 
whole process of communal transformation, from his 
own appearance on the earth to the perfect develop- 
ment of the New Jerusalem among men. In carrying 
on this transformation of society, it would be necessary 
for him to establish a “new nation,” in which, as the 
representative of the race, to work out all his pro- 
posed political changes; just as in the first pair, as the 
representatives of the race, the tempter wrought his 
political changes. The United States of America is 
this representative of the race, this new nation. Jesus 
Christ was its political founder, and through it he is 
working out for mankind his proposed political changes | 
just as through the church he is working out his relig 
ious changes in the hearts of human individuals. The 
perfect codrdination of the Christian church, and this 
Christian nation, will be the perfected Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Just as conversion is the decision by the individual to 
live the spirit life, and so is the greatest voluntary 
change that can take place in him, so the giving of the 
ballot to woman is the political conversion of the com. 
munity, I8 THE DECISION OF THE NEW NATION TO LIVE 
ITS POLITICAL LIFE ACCORDING TO THE LAW OF THE 











SPIRIT, WHICH THE WOMAN REPRESENTS, is the great- 
est change which can be wrought in the organization of 
society. All that conversion, in its religious sense, 
means to the individual, the giving of the ballot to 
woman in this country means to society. All that 
Jesus came to accomplish for the individual, he com- 
prehended in the “new birth;” and all that he came to 
accomplish for mankind, as a community of individuals, 
he comprehended in the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
one is transformation of the enslaved spirit into a free, 
pure, ruling spirit, but a spirit ruling by truth and love. 
The other is the transformation of the enslaved spirit 
of the community, the woman, into a free, pure, ruling, 
spiritual being, whose rule will also be that of truth and 
love. 

In the individual, the flesh has ruled; and oh! what 
a hard bondage it has imposed upon men! In the com- 
munity, man has ruled; and a perception of the abomi- 
nations of his rule might well break the stoutest heart. 
But when in the individual the spirit rules, and in the 
community the woman rules, each according to its na- 
ture by truth and love, then will all possible good for 
mankind be inaugurated. Thus does it appear that the 
giving of the ballot to woman, by constitutional amend- 
ment in the United States of America, is the logical re- 
sult of the orthodox doctrine of conversion; will be the 
formal establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven; will 
inaugurate the millennium; will be the greatest effort for 
the conversion of the world, and will be the declared 
beginning of the development of the New Jerusalem. 

Two persons, representatives of the two branches of 
humanity, have contributed essential thoughts, and 
mutual work, to the preparation of this article, and their 
signatures are therefore joined together. 

NATICK, Mass. 





THE BALLOT FOR WOMAN IN ILLINOIS. 


The old-fashioned Chaucer — prophet, as all the in- 
spired poets are—wrote :— 
“How excellent franchise 
In woman is!”— 


though he probably had no ballot box in his eye at the 
time. 

Henry Ward Beecher used to preface one of his lec- 
tures something like this: “Brethren and Sisters :—Af- 
ter serious reflection, I have come to the conclusion 
that man is superior to woman—as mau; and that wo- 
man is superior to man—as woman; and that both of 
them together are more than a match for either of them 
separately !” 

It is a fact whose significance will be made the most 
of, that the members of our,;Constitutional Convention 
have been home to consult their wives and their neigh- 
bors’ wives, and .after a fortnight’s consultation, have 
returned to Springtield and straightway adopted a reso- 
lution submitting to the people an amendment giving to 
the women of Illinois the ballot. The section adopted 
on Friday, admitting to the polls property-holding wo- 
men, was reconsidered and withdrawn on Saturday, and 
the following substituted :— 


“The question of Woman —- shall be submitted 
to a separate vote at the time of the submission of the 
Constitution, in such manner as may be provided in the 
schedule; and if, upon a canvass of the votes cast on 
the question, a majority of them shall be found ‘for Wo- 
man Suftrage,’ then the word ‘male’ shall be stricken 
out of Section 1 of the suffrage article; otherwise not.” 

It was adopted by the generous vote of 40 to 21. The 
nays were Messrs. Allen of Alexander, Bowman, Cam- 
eron, Dement, Ellis, Haines of Cook, Hawkins, Hanna, 
Harwood, Hay, Moore, Neece, Rice, Schofield, Sharp, 





Springer, Wait, Wall, Wells, Wendling and Wilson, of 


whom 14 are Democrats and 7 Republicans. Several 
Democrats voted for the measure. 

This proposition meets our unqualified approval. 
The Post has repeatedly advised the submission of the 
question to the people in substantially the manner here- 
in provided. 

‘he members of the Convention are delegates sent to 
Springtield to shape the fundamental law, only because 
it is not convenient or possible for all the voters of the 
State to meet for that purpose. If these agents are 
called upon to consider a proposition that has so strong 
aud respectable a backing as this, to give the ballot to 
woman, and are not convinced of the propriety of decid- 
ing it aflirmatively, it is no doubt the part of wisdom, 
justice and prudence to remit the question to the people 
at the polls. And by “the people” we mean the poor 
“white males,” whom Mrs. Stanton loves to lampoon. 

There is no other way to get at it. Stuart Mill, Gold- 
win Smith, Charles Sumner, George William Curtis, and 
the other standard political economists, may insist till 
they are gray, that the right to vote is a natural right, 
which no number of men can, without audacity, and 
presumption, either withhold trom or confer upon any 
intelligent being; it still follows that there is no way to 
extend it except by the consent of those who have been 
hitherto entranchised through the forms of law. 

The members of the Convention need not fear to 
trust the people who have trusted them. The men of 
Illinois know how to care for their own, and will be 
pretty certain to “break their ballots in ’twain like their 
daily bread,” and share them equally with their wives, if 
they shall be certain that the wives, on sober second 
thought, consider the ballots a desirable possession. 
‘The women of the State will virtually decide the ques- 
tion. They never ask for anything without getting it in 
the end. 

This Republic is on the skirmish-line of nations, and 
it is her duty to challenge every shadow and find out 
whether it represents a stump or a man—or a woman. 
The whole tranchise question is to be finally settled on 
this continent, and several of the Western States and 
Territories have already taken preliminary steps to re- 
ceive the votes of women as a tentative measure. The 
Iowa Legislature adopted an amendment to this end, 
which goes to the next Legislature and the people for 
ratification. ‘This movement has grown apace within a 
year. The Springtield (Mass.) Republican, Boston Post, 
and many of the strongest journals in the country, of 
both parties, are vigorously advocatingit. It may be, 
indeed, that its results will be as beneficent as its most 
sanguine friends predict; at any rate, it is bound to be 
tried thoroughly in the American ballot-box—that po- 
litical crucible where all the world’s doubtful experi- 
ments are brought to a test.—Chicago Post. 











- Lucy Stone's letter to a doubting woman in St, Al- 
bans, V+., is so characteristic and so good that we quote 
it from the Messenger :— 

“You ask, ‘Is it right to thrust the ballot upon woman 
when she does not want it?’ I will answer your ques- 
tion by asking another. Is it right to send our children 
to school when they don’t want to go? Is it right to 
send missionaries to the heathen who do not want them ? 





You would probably answer yes to both of these ques- 
tions, and would add that the children ought to want 
to go to school, ete, So I say, women ought to want to 
help make good laws for their children, and to help 
eleet good men to office, who will rule in the fear of 
God. You will not forget that if the ballot is given to 
woman no one is compelled to use it; so that the exer- 
cise of.the t by those who wish it has nothing to do 
with those who do not. They can still refrain if they 
pa still cherish what you call an ‘instinct,’ but what 

call the result of false education. Many men take no 
part in elections unless some exciting question is up, 
thus showing how they undervalue both the duty and 
dignity of citizenship; but that is not a reason why all 
men should be disfranchised. 

We call it a self-evident truth that ‘governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the governed.’ 
Women are governed, and it is injustice (which is sin) 
when they do not give their consent. The application 
of a self-evident truth must result in good. endell 
Phillips said: “Take your part with the perfect and ab- 
stract right, and trust to see that it shall prove the 
expedient,’ If we do this, all these questions as to what 
will happen if a great truth is applied practically will 
settle away down out of sight in the quiet faith that he 
who made a truth will take care of the results of its ap- 
plication. All we have to say is to obey. Will you not 
try and look at it in this 1 ight ? I am sure it would re- 
lieve you of much trouble.’ 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


Among the social problems which are attracting so 
much attention, there is none that presses more serious- 
ly for solution, and none that seems more difficult to 
solve, than the question, “What shall be the law of 
divorce ?” for upon its proper ustment depends the 
successful regulation of the most distressing evils of the 
time. In most of the States, divorces are now granted, 
not only for adultery and for other felonious crimes, but 
for desertion, brutality and abandoned drunkenness. 
In many of the older States, a desertion is not consider- 
ed a sufficient justification until after the lapse of five 
years, and the divorced party is not permitted to re-mar- 

In Massachusetts, a proposition is now before the 
Legislature to grant divorces at the end of a three years’ 
desertion, and to permit both parties to marry again. 
The Springfield Republican opposes this amendment 
vigorously, and suggests a substitute for divorce, which 
seems to us about as bad. It says :— 

“We would legally recognize and ordain separation of 
married persons who either could not or would not en- 
dure one another. We would protect weakness from 
——, by the interference of law. But it does not 
follow that we should allow all these released parties to 
go forth and marry again, and possibly again to separate, 
and again and again to marry, for this is a disease that 
grows by what it feeds on. That is just what we would 
not do and that society cannot afford to permit. Single 
life should be the penalty paid for the mistake of a 
wrong mating. Marriage and divorce alike need this 
conservative influence. Marriage will be more thought- 
fully and carefully made, divorces less eagerly sought, 
under such a rule.” 

Love is unquestionably the sign, seal and santification 
of marriage; but we are not able to see the force of the 
claim set up by Robert Dale Owen, and other socialistic 
philosophers, that a oe cohabitation is prostitu- 
tion enforced by law. There is nothing like “prostitu- 
tion” in compelling a man and his wife to abide ther 
under the same roof. If they “cannot endure each oth- 
re,” let them live and sleep in separate rooms, and eat at 
separate tables. Under this arrangement, if they are 
kept apart by a mere whimsy or aversion, the chances 
are nine out of ten that they will conquer it. If they 
do not, it is their misfortune, and they will suffer; but 
they will probably suffer less than society would suffer 
by the general adoption of the Indiana and Connecticut 
standard. Of course, no woman should be compelled to 
live under the same roof with a brute who beats her, or 
with a confirmed sot, but we doubt the efficacy of “se 
ration” as a remedy for those “uncongenial” persons who 
are driven asunder merely because they do not like 
each other. 

For the statistics of social science go to show that 
“separation,” formal and informal, is the most prolitic 
source of the crime forbidden in the seventh command- 
ment. Establish separation and forbid re-marriage, and 
the social evil would show an alarming increase. The 
Republican gives us the apothegm that “easy divorte 
means easy marriage,” and we add that easy separation 
means easy morals. 

This is a grave question to handle. No man can de- 
cide it ex cathedra. We can see that in those religious 
organizations where men and women are ruled the 
most arbitrarily by priests, marriages are the most con- 
stant. In the Mormonchurch, no such thing as divorce 
is known, and adultery is punished with death. In the 
Catholic church, divorces are practically prohibited, and 
the adulterer is punished with death spiritual, instead 
of temporal. 

Something must be done, in these States, to prevent 
our social tabric from falling asunder from lack of co- 
hesion, and to give to marriage some of the permanen- 
cy and solemnity which ought to belong to an institu- 
tion which stands at the base of all human govern- 
ment.—Chicaygo Post. 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


New London, Conn., is pleased with the appointment 
of Mrs, General Mower as postimistress. 

Fanny Janauschek has indicated her intention to set- 
tle permanently in the United States. 

Of the 496 ladies who have graduated at Oberlin Col- 
lege, 172 have married gentlemen who were graduates 
of the same institution. 

Vinnie Ream, now in Rome, has just completed me- 
dallion likenesses of Liszt and Archbishop Spalding, be- 
sides two ideal figures. 

Madame Rattazzi is engaged in writing a history of 
the ladies of the Second Empire. It will, of course, be 
brimful of malicious gossip. 

Madame D’Hericourt has delivered an address in Far- 
well Hall, Chicago, on the position of woman in the 
church during the first five or six centuries of its his- 
tory. 

There is a young and lovely miss in San Francisco, 
named Garrison, who goes around the saloons warning 
topers against the seductive influence of liquor, and who 
refuses to drink even water there, because it may be 
tainted with whiskey. She distributes tracts in the 
Scandinavian and German languages, and sings hyins. 

Eight oil paintings have arrived in New Orleans from 
Rome, the handiwork of General Magruder’s daughter, 
Miss Kate Magruder, and son, Dr. Henry R. Magruder. 








Both have resided in Italy for a number of years, and 


received there an artistic education. Among them ar® 
copies of Guido’s “Hope” and “Io,” and Raphael's 
“Madonna and Child.” 

The Hospital of the Invalides, in Paris, has sheltered 
for fifty years a female soldier, “Lieutenant Madame 
Bulan,” now 93 years old, decorated by Napoleon’s own 
hand with the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and cred- 
ited with “seven years’ service, three wounds, several 
times distinguished, especially in Corsica, in defending 
a fort against the English.” 

Mrs. Anna Wittenmeyer, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Ladies’ and Pastors’ Union, by request, addressed 
the Conference in reference to a plan for reach- 
ing the masses by carrying the Gospel to their doors, 
and mentioned what work women are doing for the 
conversion of souls. It is said that Mrs. Wittenmeyer 
is the first lady who ha3 ever addressed a Conference. 


Mrs. Williams said, in a speech in San Francisco re- 
cently, that “she knew a woman in the East who was a 
doctress. She was the mother of four children, and 
when the youngest was an infant her husband left her. 
At that time she had no profession, but she had previ- 
ously learned the harness-maker’s trade in Iowa. She 
worked at that till she had saved money enough to be- 
gin the study of medicine. Now she owns two houses 
and lots, and is practising, and supporting another hus- 
band.” 


The first case of female suffrage we have heard of in 
our town, as yet, occurred at the late parish meeting of 
the members of Christ Church and Society, where we 
learn that three females came out in all the rain and 
claimed the right to vote, which was cheerfully ted 
them—they voting for all the officers, and not Reaitat- 
ing, as the saying is, to scratch out any name they did 
not want reélected, or upon any board to which, in their 
judgment, they were not suited. Very good for a n- 
ning. Wonder who took charge of domestic affairs dur- 
ing their absence from home!— Waltham, Mass., Sen- 
tinel. 





There are about fifty girls engaged as day-compositors 
in Chicago. Their efficiency and accuracy are highly 
spoken of; but, sad to relate, in the majority of cases, 
they are engaged with the sole object of retrenchment 
in view, and, in nearly all cases, would not be preferred, 
only that their work is less expensive. We cannot won- 
der that they exclaim against a system that, when the 
same amount of work is duly m2asured, pays each wo- 
man just three-fourths what she would have received 
had she been aman. Remember, this is not a question 
of time, or of efficiency; but merely that this amount 
of work was performed by a man, and that by a woman. 


Mdme. Patti is said to have discovered behind the 
scenes of the St. Petersburg Opera House a youthful 
prodigy. The child in question, a little girl nine years 
of age, had heard Mdme. Patti several times in the part 
of Marguerita, and imitated her singing to such perfec- 
tion that once, on making her exit, Mdme, thought that 
the repetition of the notes she had just been singing 
must be the work of an echo, Finding, however, that 
it proceeded from a clever, well-endowed little girl, she 
offered to adopt the young songstress; and, this propo- 
sition having been declined by the parents, she procured 
her admission into the St. Petersburg Conservatoire. 
The name of the interesting little phenomenon is Adler, 

Annie Brewster, in a recent letter from Rome, says :— 
“At Florence, last September, a project was formed for 
a national exposition of works of female labor. Some 
of the most distinguished persons in the city have con- 
sented since the movement was made to act on the com- 
mittees. Prince Poniatowski is President of one com- 
mittee, and Princess Poniatowski is Vice President of 
the Female Committee. ‘The committees have asked 
and obtained the support of the government. The 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce has offered his 

atronage and counsel. All the prefects and syndics 
re been applied to in order to have their help in form- 
ing sub-committees throughout the kingdom. ‘The hope 
is, that through this movement national industry shall 
receive important services from the activity and _intelli- 
gence of Italian women.” 

A Mrs, Clark has of late been preaching in Connecti- 
cut like one anointed from on high. She is now resting 
after a six weeks’ campaign of revival meetings at 
Thompsonville, Windsor Locks and West Suffield, Ct., 
and, though a woman of seventy-six years, appears as 
fresh as a rose. She, until recently, called her public 
ministrations “talking,” rather than preaching, but of 
late she has occupied the pulpit and discoursed from a 
text. Her husband died years ago. One of their 
daughters, a Mrs. Everest, of Philadelphia, is a painter 
of note there, and a member of an Episcopal choir, and 
the late A. N. Clark, the well-known editor of the Hart- 
ford Courant, was her son. 


A San Francisco letter, of the 15th,says:—“By yester- 
day’s Panama steamer there arrived alady (Lady Frank-.- 
lin) whose,life is the centre of a century's tragedy; a lady, 
whose constance and devotion will be the theme of fu-- 
ture Homers, and far eclipse the tame of fabled Penelope.. - 
A cruel rumor, started some months ago by a city pa- 
per, that a waif had drifted ashore near San Diego, con-- 
taining some momento of the Arctic heroes, reached 
her at Rio Janeiro, and so she hastened to San Francis- 
co; distance, fatigue, age, all forgotten, in the wild hope 
that the sea may have revealed one of its sorrowful se- 
crets. Poor lady! 80 years old, 20 years desolate, still 
clinging with a heart-sick longing to the idea that earth 
or ocean will yet tell the mysteries of the past.” 

Mrs. Margaret E. Bucknell, of Philadelphia, be- 
queathed $20,000 to the Protestant Episcopal Divinity. 
School in West Philadelphia, $10,000 to the Union, 
School and Children’s Home, $10,000 to the Episcopal 
Hospital, $5,000 to the Missionary Department of the 
American Sunday School Union, $5,000 to the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, and $20,000 to the Crozer Theological 
Seminary at Upland, to which she had previously given 
$15,000. She directed that, after the death of her hus- 
band, of the remainder of her property, $10,000 shall be 
appropriated in aid of poor women, $10,000 to the Trus-. 
tees of the American Church Missionary Society, and 
$10,000 to the Trustees of. the American Baptist Mis- 








sionary Union. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dayton, Ohio, April 28, 1870. 

A long, wearisome, dusty ride, of thirty-six hours, 
from Boston, brought us to this city— the same number 
of hours that are consumed in traveling from Boston 
to Chicago. We lost no time on the route, making 
close connections, and halting only briefly at the regular 
stations for the hastily-gulped and infrequent meals. 
To those who fling food down their throats, as a sto- 
ker throws coal into a furnace, the railway allowance 
of “twenty minutes for dinner” is more than sufticient. 
This class is to be regarded with envy. Nature has as- 
suredly provided them with a second set of teeth hidden 
in the stomach, or perhaps with a gizzard, which ex- 
plains their sublime contempt for mastication. But to 
those not similarly favored—“mostly women and chil- 
dren”—these twenty-minute railroad meals are forbid- 
den luxuries, to indulgence in which, is attached the 
penalty of acute dyspepsia. This explains why the rail- 
way eating stations are patronized mostly by men. 
From Rochester to Dayton we suffered with the heat. 
The day was the warmest of the season, and the fires 
in the patented car-heaters were in full blast, as if it 
were mid-winter. We were told they could not be ex- 
tinguished. Be that as it may, they were not. The 
steam-pipes, whose serpentine coils wind through the 
coaches, under the feet, and against the side, were hiss- 


ing hot, filled with steam, and as there were few va- | 


cant seats anywhere between Rochester and Cleveland, 
and those were unoccupied but a few minutes at a time, 
there was no escape from the over-powering heat. Win- 
dows were set wide open, regardless of dust—all outside 
wraps were thrown off—fans were extemporized and 
brought into service. One would have judged it was 
August, instead of April, to have regarded the crowded, 
flushed, fanning, perspiring passengers. “It must be 
that we have got into the uncomfortable place that the 
Good Book threatens us with,” said an irreverent wag, 
pointing to the snake-like coils of hot pipe that were twist- 
ed under the seats—“where the worm dieth not and the 
fire is not quenched.” The coaches were certainly sug- 
gestive of that locality. 

Dayton had donned her spring attire for the Woman 
Suffrage Convention. There was a profusion of deli- 
cate greenery everywhere. Shrubbery, fruit, ornamen- 
tal and shade trees abound in the city, all the spacious 
house lots being full of them, and they were in full leaf. 
Peach-trees had been in bloom some time, and apple- 
trees were white with blossoms. ‘The exquisite odor 
of spring flowers faintly perfumed the moist air, as it 
played in and out the open windows. Spring was out 
in her beauty, in Dayton, disgusting one with cities, and 
Conventions, and giving one a longing for the woods 
and a hunger for the country., 

We put up at the Beckel House, the largest and best 
hotel in town—and, by the way, a very excellent one— 
which we found quite in possession of the “strong-mind- 
ed,” and the gentlemanly proprietors very willing to 
have it so. Our first notification of the fact was in the 
form of a strangling embrace from little Sarah Joy, the 
bright girl reporter of the Boston Post, who had been 
sent here to report this Convention. She wheeled us 
around as if we were only a lay figure on castors, ex- 
ultingly bidding us “look over there!’ We obeyed, and 
following the direction of her index finger, lo! there 
sat the faithful—one, two, three tables filled with them! 
They were in excellent spirits, although all looked worn 
and weary from the high pressure of the Woman Suf- 
frage movement, which, as the Chicago Post truly says, 
has, during this last year, “rocked the country like a 
traveling volcano.” Nowhere has the agitation been 
greater or more general than in Ohio. 

The Convention had been in session in Huston Hall 
one day, when we arrived. Mrs. Dr. H. M. Tracy Cut- 
ler, President of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, 
was the Chairman. | The attendance of the first day 
had been meagre, and but little interest had been awak- 
ened, The enthusiasm of a Western audience was lack- 
ing, most unmistakably. But this was expected, for 
Dayton is cold and conservative to a proverb, and no- 
body was disheartened or chilled by its frigidity. 

Mrs. Cutler, Mrs. Griffin, of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
“Mother Stewart,” of Springfield, Ohio, Mrs. Graham, 
Mrs. M. V. Longley, of the Cincinnati Chronicle, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Coit, of Columbus, Mrs. M. M. Cole, of the 
Woman’s Advocate, and Miss Anthony, ofghe Revolu- 
tion, occupied the first day. 

“Mother Stewart,” unpretentious, motherly and in 
earnest, carried all hearts with her, and we heard praise 
of her touching and sensible address from all, whenever 
the previous day’s exercises were spoken of. We were 
told that Mrs. Cole made “the best speech of her life,” the 
night before. Miss Anthony spoke of the value of the 
ballot to working-women—a most important subject, 
about which there is needed much earnest and instrue- 
tive teaching. The local press, not especially favorable 
to the cause, or the Convention, accorded to the sever- 
al speakers the praise of “discussing the subject with 
calmness, deliberation and the utmost fairness.” 

The attendance of the second day was an improve- 
Ment on that of the day before. But at first everybody 
seemed inclined to keep as near the door as possible, 
and men sat, hat in hand, with one foot extended, ready 

‘to go out whenever anything very threatening should 
‘be said or done, Hardly had the discussions of the 
morning commenced, when a circus band rode by the 
hall, playing popular airs. Out rushed half the men 
in the house, as if it had been Gabriel’s trump they 
heard, summoning them to judgment—only with more 
alacrity. Mrs. President Cutler vainly tried to halt 


invading army that they heard—that the enemy were 
within, on the platform, to whom they must surrender, 
or against whom they must défend themselves. The 
day before, there had been a similar rush to see a street- 
car, en route westward, which was passing through the 
city, followed by noisy shouts and cheers, the sound of 
which floated to the hall. 
But as the morning progressed, and the resolutions 
brought in by the committee were ably and variously 
discussed, the audience increased, and at last their inter- 
est was aroused. They drew nearer the platform—re- 
sponded to the various utterances that impressed them 
by hearty applause—put their hats under the seats, and 
sat back contentedly, as if they had decided to remain 
throughout the session, The women had from the first 
been interested and attentive. 
In the afternoon, the large hall was filled in every 
part, at an early hour. Dayton, at last, had waked up, 
and now passed from the iciest coldness to warmth and 
enthusiasm. The resolutions were of the most radical 
character, in favor of woman’s equality with man, and 
the immediate necessity of a Sixteenth Amendment, 
conferring womanhood suffrage. These were unani- 
mously adopted after very earnest discussion, the opin- 
ion of the Convention being taken by a rising vote, and 
more than five sixths of the entire audience voting for 
their adoption. No vote in the negative was offered 
concerning any resolution. 
The interest continued to grow, and in the evening, 
the hall was again filled by a most appreciative audi- 
ence, although an admission fee of twenty-five cents 
was charged. Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Cutler, Mrs. 
Dr. Organ, and Gen. McConnell, of Ohio, were among 
the speakers, with Mrs. Dr. Thomas, President of the 
Indiana Woman Suffrage Association, Lizzie Boynton, 
of Crawfordsville, Indiana, Miss Anthony and ourself. 
The speech of the day and evening, by universal agree- 
ment, was made by Lizzie Boynton. She aimed to show 
that the enfranchisement of woman will not unfit her 
for the duties of wife, mother and housekeeper, but will 
ennoble her in these vocations. She made a decidedly 
favorable impression. Her speech abounded in inci- 
dents, apt illustrations, telling points, wit, humor, pathos 
and satire—and she held the audience—on the platform 
as in the hall—spell-bound for an hour. Wearied as we 
are with speeches, Conventions and discussions, we lis- 
tened to this address from first to last, with genuine 
enjoyment. 
Miss Boynton has improved immensely, in voice, man- 
ner and matter, since she began to lecture. She is sure 
to be heard of in the future, and favorably. Her novel, 
“Only a Girl,” is nearly ready for the press, and if it 
prove in print, as a whole, as fascifiating as have chap- 
ters of it, in manuscript, to“those favored with their 
reading, our friend Lizzie will make a decided success 
with her literary venture. 
Among the notables at the Beckel House, is D. L. De 
Malher, a traveler of some note, who has made the tour 
of the world a-foot. He is a native of Virginia, but a 
cosmopolitan, nevertheless. He was drawn to Dayton 
by the Woman Suffrage Convention, a full report of 
which he is to send to the London Saturday Review. 
A young colored woman of Dayton, Miss Tolman, 
also made a short speech in a pleasant voice, She man- 
ifested an understanding of the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion, and spoke with good common sense, and rare dra- 
matic power. 
In addition to the resolutions above alluded to, others 
were passed, one of which was commendatory of the 
men of Wyoming who have removed the restriction 
that debarred women from the polls—and another, 
thanking those representatives of the General Assembly 
of Ohio, who endeavored to secure an amendment to 
the State Constitution, by striking the word “male” 
from that instrument. 
Prof. A. T. Keckeler of Cincinnati offered two others, 
which were adopted, and which, by request, we publish 
in full. 
Resolved, That this Convention return thanks to 
Mr. Frank P. Hord and assistants, of the Beckel- House 
of Dayton, for the uniform courtesy, kindness and at- 
tention shown to the friends in attendance, and that 
we cheerfully recommend the Beckel House as entitied 
to the cordial support of the public. 
Resolved, ‘That this Convention return thanks to the 
members of the press of Dayton for their full and in- 


telligent report of the proceedings of this Convention, 
and for their favorable notice of our cause. 


- The Convention then adjourned by singing the doxol- 
ogy, after the Western fashion. 

All who came from abroad were the recipients of 
very kind attentions from the people of Dayton, who 
offered the hospitality of their homes, and extended to 
us many courtesies. Even Hon. Mr. Vallandigham 
called at the hotel, to give in his adherence to the cause 
of Woman Suffrage. But as he was very exclusive in 
his attentions, selecting only Miss Anthony for the 
honor of a téte-a-téte, and bestowing on her alone the 
light of his countenance, we shall decline giving him 
our vote when he runs for Congress—and so agreed 
others similarly neglected. He “can’t come in.” 

In no State is the cause of woman’s enfranchisement 
progressing more rapidly than in Ohio. Nearly thirty 
counties are organized, and Conventions are'being held 
ali over the State. Mrs. M. V. Longley of Cincinnati 
has been enlisted in this work of organization, and is 
devoting herself to it, with great success. She does 
not wait for an invitation to a town, but goes uninvited, 
appoints a meeting, attends to its thorough advertise- 
ment, and then holds it, with or without assistance, as 
the case may be—but always successfully. She is a 
good talker, a very lovely woman, wins her way in un- 
promising districts, and is conscientious in her work, 
which is far from agreeable or easy to her, but in which 
she persists from‘a sense of duty. With Mrs. Cutler 
and Mrs. Cole, who are second to no lecturers in the 
country, with “Mother Stewart,” Miss Rice, Mrs, 
Brown, Miss Bates, and a host of others, to assist at 

















them with the assurance that it was not the music of an 


Woman’s Advocate as the State organ, our cause is 
quietly, but surely and rapidly pushing ahead in Ohio. 

Mrs. Cutler, Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Longley and Mrs. 
Boyer will attend the New York May meeting. Itisa 
pity that the latter, through modesty, has withdrawn 
her name from the list of speakers, for few talk better, 
and her good face, pleasant voice and honest, earnest 
manner are always welcome on the platform. 





OBERLL, Ohio, April 29th. 

We left Dayton at midnight, via the Cincinnati, Day- 
ton and Sandusky Railroad, hoping to intersect the 
Lake Shore Railroad at Clyde, in season for the eastern 
train for Oberlin, where we were to lecture in the 
evening. We took a sleeping-car, but had little chance 
for sleep. Our only fellow-passenger was a young 
woman, widowed, sick, with one little child, going 
home to her mother—to die. She was very ill, cough- 
ing painfully, and in utter dejection of spirit. Poor 
young creature! it was a sad story she told us, of suf- 
fering, neglect and ill treatment, broken health and a 
broken heart, all consequent on a drunken husband. 
Will young women ever learn not to trust or believe in, 
or marry, an incipient debauchee, though his protesta- 
tions of love are never so ardent, and his promises of 
reform never so solemn? Or, rather, shall we ever, as 
a people, grow to the height of believing it to be a 
crime against Christianity and humanity to engage in 
the business of drunkard manufacture ? 

In consequence of this night's vigil, and great weari- 
ness, we fell into a Rip Van Winkle sleep the moment 
we took seat in the train for Oberlin, and slept on 
during the three hours’ ride, regafdiess of stoppages, 
and of the commotion of the incoming or outgoing pas- 
sengers. We reached Oberlin, and still slept. The 
brakeman, behind whose temporary seat was our ow1i, 
knew our destination, and after shouting the name of 
the town two or three times, and failing to wake us, 
dashed at us frantically and hustled us out of the car 
as if we had been a thief, surreptitiously trying to steal 
a ride, instead of an honest, respectable, paying passen- 
ger. We thanked him for his rough kindness, without 
which we should have been carried by our destination. 

We found Oberlin tossed with excitement on the Wo- 
man Suflrage question. Excitement concerning some 
mooted question is the normal condition of Oberlin. 
The opposition has taken the initiative here, President 
Fairchild, of the College, having delivered a lecture 
against the movement, and the Faculty, with their 
wives, starting, signing atid circulating a petition to the 
General Assembly of Ohio, praying them not to grant 
the prayer of thousands of the women of the State who, 
in Conventions and by petitions, have asked for the right 
of suffrage. An act of great impertinence, to be sure, 
even if the instigators and movers were the College Fac- 
ulty of Oberlin and their wives! We, who ask for the 
ballot for woman, ask not that it shall be JSorced on any 
woman—only that all may be free to use it or not, as 
men now are, But these Oberlin petitioners, forsooth, 
ask not only that the ballot may be withheld from them, 
which is all they have a right to ask, but from all wo- 
men, even from the 200,000 who, during the last two 
years, have petitioned for the elective franchise. What 
right has this little handful of women to step in officiously 
between the coveted ballut and the women aspiring to it? 
Driven by opposition and the peculiar ostracism Ober- 
lin College knows how to exercise, the friends of the 
cause convened in force, in the church, that afternoon, 
according to previous notice, and organized an “Oberlin 
Woman Suttrage Association.” Rev. Mrs, Shipherd, the 
venerable wife of a Congregationalist clergyman, and 
the mother of Rev. Jacob Shipherd, of Chicago, of the 
same church, was chosen President, when she delivered 
a brief address. It wasa telling Bible argument in favor 
of woman’s equality with man, full of points, and not a 
little piquant and satirical, atter the fashion of those 
who wield the Old and New Testaments as their weap- 
ons of defense. 

The haltf-grown boys of Oberlin are as unmannerly as 
they are everywhere, and tried to drown the good lady’s 
not over-strong voice with the clatter of hoot-heels, and 
an incessant running in and out, while she was talking. 
We were told that they treat their professors quite as 
cavalierly, excepting President Finney, who has learned 
how to make these demi-barbarians of sixteen and eigh- 
teen atraid of him. A large Association was formed, 
and ably officered, and great numbers joined the organ- 
ization. 

At the close of the meeting scores of the students of 
both sexes came to shake hands with us, and to avow 
their sympathy with the cause. A large club of young 
girls, thirty or more in number, came in a body, showing 
us the badges they had prepared to wear to the meeting, 
but were prevented. They were of white ribbon, with 
the letters “w. s. a.” stamped on them—simple and neat. 
They were eager in their invitation that we should take 
tea with them, but, from what we could learn, we feared 
they were likely to come in collision with their instruc- 
tors, and. so advised quiet adherence to their principles, 
of which no one could complain, and an avoidance of ir- 
ritating demonstrations, which might be mistaken for 
defiance. The wide-awake and spirited girls accepted 
our advice, and, quietly signing the Constitution, with- 
drew. We should have enjoyed tea with them in their 
own quarters, hugely, for they were overflowing with 
fun and resolution, but prudential reasons forbade, 
Thanks to the active opposition of the President, Pro- 
fessors and their wives, all of whom have set themselves 
against the Incoming tide of Woman Suffrage, the large 
Congregationalist church was crowded that evening, 
with a deeply attentive audience, to hear our exposition 
of the much abused and mis-stated doctrine. At the 
close, there came to us crowds of old and young, white- 
haired and venerable clergymen, with their wives, young 
men and maidens, and heads of families, all uttering 
the same declaration: “If this is Woman Suffrage, we 
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ject.” Never before, at the close of a lecture, have so 
many people met us with the gratifying avowal that 
they were converted to a belief in Woman Suffrage— 
that they came to the lecture unbelievers—that they 
were leaving with every vestige of opposition or disbe- 
lief swept from their minds. We were well pleased with 
our visit to Oberlin, and promised to repeat it another 
year, 

We took an early train next morning—Saturday—for 
Boston, hoping to reach home by 11 o’clock, Sunday 
morning. We were disappointed, however, for the train 
went no further than Springfield. Here we Spent the 
Sunday, from 7 A. M., till midnight, at the perfect “Mas- 
sasoit House,” enjoying for the first time for months, a 
day of absolute rest, more grateful than the most elo- 
quent sermon would have been. It took the muddle 
from our brain, and the ache from our bones, and by 
night we felt almost as fresh as if new-born. Not even 
Sleepy Hollow could have given us sounder and more 
refreshing sleep than the quiet of the well-kept hotel, 
and we quite desired to pronounce a benediction upon 
it, when we left. We say this from gratitude, and not 
because we were dead-headed. 


CONSOLIDATION. 


Eprror WoMAN’s JourNAL:—Will you permit me 
to propose, in your columns, a plan for securing unity 
of action among the friends of Woman Suffrage, and to 
request your editorial opinion as to its advisability? It 
is "a as follows :— 

1. That the American Woman Suffrage Association 
and the National Woman Suifrage Association, at their 
respective meetings soon to be held in New York city, 
vote to unite in calling a National Convention, at some 
place and time mutually agreed upon. 

2. That both these Associations, at the conclusion of 
their respective sessions, vote to adjourn without day. 

3. That the Committee which called the Conference 
at the Fitth Avenue Hotel, on April 6th, vote to with - 
draw the Constitution and list of officers which it has 
published as its proposed basis of union. 

4. That the National Convention thus called, by the 
concurrent vote of the two existing Associations, draft 
its own constitution, elect its own officers, and deter- 
mine its own name, 

5. That the friends of Woman Suffrage agree to ig- 
nore all past issues, and work with a will to support the 
Association thus made, in form and in fact, representa- 
tive of the entire movement. F. E. ABBorT, 

TOLEDO, O., April 25, 1870. 

We publish the above, since it is sent by a faithful 
worker for Woman Suffrage. He will see, however, that 
his plan of consolidation will come to naught, when we 
inform him that the approaching New York meeting of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association is only a 
mass meeting, which cannot transact business. Even 
were it a business meeting, so grave a proposition as the 
disbanding ot the Association would have to be carried 
before the annual meeting in the fall for action. It 
could not, by the terms of organization, be acted upon 
at a semi-annual meeting—least of all at a mass meet- 
ing. Mr. Abbot would not have made the above propo- 
sition had he been cognizant of the construction of the 
American Woman Sutirage Association.—| Ep, 
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WESTERN EMIGRATION.-WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
ENGLAND. 


The following letters will furnish matter of interest 
from localities widely different. ‘The first will tell its 
own story. It is from Hon. J. M. Ashley, long a repre- 
sentative of the State of Ohio in the Congress of the 
United States, and more recently Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Montana :— 


My Dear Mrs. Howe:—The practical women of 
Boston ought to organize an Association to aid women 
to reach this Territory who are depeudent upon their 
own labor for support. My wife will be glad to look after 
the welfare of all who may be sent to us with the en- 
dorsement of such an Association, or the endorsement of 
those with whom we.are personally acquainted, ‘Lhere 
is no more desirable place than Montana for such wo- 
men. Truly yours, J. M. ASHLEY. 
Office of the Montana Pioneer Emigrant Asso., 
HELENA, M.'T., April 5, 1870. f 


We subjoin further the following item from the circu- 
lar which accompanied Mr. Ashley’s letter :— 


WOMAN’S LABOR IN GREAT DEMAND, 

In many of the Eastern States, and especially in all 
the great cities, there are thousands of honest, industri- 
ous men and women without homes and without em- 
ployment, struggling for a precarious subsistence. Here 
in Montana there is remunerative labor fur all, with tree 
homes, and health, and a bright future. Montana is 
especially desirable for women who are dependent upon 
their own labor tor support. Good housekeepers readi- 
ly command from $75 to $100 a mouth, while ordinary 
kitchen help commands from $50 to $75 a month, and 
thousands can find good homes and immediate employ- 
ment at these figures. 


Our other letter is from Mrs. Mentia Taylor, a lady 
dear to Americans, from her loyalty to the cause of bu- 
man freedom, as embodied in the successful contest of 
our late war. After alluding to an article in the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL of March 26th, entitled “Englishwomen 
in the Field,” she says :— 


I now copy the petition which has been presented this 
session of 1870, by Mr. Jacob Bright; the second read- 
ing will be on May 4th:— 

“The humble petition of the undersigned showeth, 
That the exclusion of women, otherwise legally qual- 
ified, from voting in the election of members of Parlia- 
ment, is injurious to those excluded, contrary to the prin- 
ciple-of just representation, and to that of ihe laws now 
in force regulating the elections of municipal, parochial, 
and all other representative governments,” 

It is very difficult for Americans to realize the obsta- 
eles in the path of us English women. We are ofa con- 
servative nature—at every step some conservative preju- 
dice meets us. Nevertheless, we are toa considerable 
extent breaking down these prejudices. Women are 
lecturing in various parts of the country—in Scotland, 
in Newcastle, South Shields, Lynn in Norfolk, in Brigh- 
ton, in Greenwich, and in several towns in the midland 
counties. 

At the meeting we held in London, on the 26th of 
last month, at the Hanover Square rooms, I took the 
chair, and Miss Taylor (step-daughter of Mr. Mill), Mrs. 
Grote, Mrs. Fawcett and Miss Hare all spoke. I will 








Conventions, with Mrs. Longley to organize, and the 


see nothing in it to oppose, nothing to which we can ob- 


send you a report which is just out. Miss Taylor's was 
the speech of the meeting, as I think you will agree. 
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I read with interest all you say and do in America. 
We are anxiously omg May 4th. I hope we shall 
have a good minority. e do not expect it to pass, 
though I believe Government will not oppose us. 

Our friend Miss Cobbe was at. our meeting, looking 


radiant.” 
These pleasant messages of sympathy are radiant to 


us. The Spirit of the Age, asking the hospitality of 
human hearts in both hemispheres at once, seems to 
make the household of faith at one all over the world, 
by his simultaneous message. Like our sisters, we shall 
earnestly wait for the 4th of May. The ocean chain- 
lightning will have no word more waited for on that day 
than the response of the English Government to the 
pleadings of the women of England. Should these last 
obtain their boon before the women of America, such a 
success will awaken no feminine jealousies in our hearts. 
The new significance of womanhvod, of which our com- 
mon efforts have made us aware, will make their gain 
our gain, and their example a stimulus to our renewed 
exertion. J. W. H. 


THREE CHEERS FOR CALIFORNIA! 


By a late legal decision in California, three small chil- 
dren, who had been willed by their father to his mother, 
have been restored to their own good, worthy mother. 

The ground taken by the court was this: the old law 
which gave to the husband all the personal property 
which the wife had at the time of the marriage, all 
that she could earn after the marriage, the use of all 
her real estate, and all the children, with the right to 
will or deed either or all, children and goods alike, 
was outgrown so far as the claim on the wife’s prop- 
erty was concerned, and should be, in regard to the chil- 
dren. The older States would do well to follow the 
example of California in such cases, 

Very recently, two small children were literally tak- 
en by force from the neck of their mother in the court- 
room in the city of Boston, under a decision strictly in 
accordance with the law. 

This JouRN AL called the decision infamous. Private- 
ly, an excellent gentleman, a lawyer, gave us a gentle 
rebuke, for our harsh language. Such was the law. 
To which we replied: “The law itself is infamous, and 
every decision under it is infamous.” 

An attempt was made, last winter, both in Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey, to change this law, so that the moth- 
er, equally with the father, may own the children. It tail- 
ed in each case. As soon as we are in possession of all 
the facts, we shall give them to our readers, that they 
may know by what kind of law and logic, the mother, 
whose very life is one with that of her child, has no le- 
gal claim to it. 

Some day, the historian will record the “fugitive 
slave law,” which sent the hunted, flying slave back to 
his master. By its side, its peer in infamy and cruelty, 
he will write the statute, by which the hands of little 
children were legally taken from the clinging clasp of 
the mother, whose heart broke, as the last wail of her 
lost darlings died on her ear. Each will be read with an 
instinctive shudder. 

No one will then wonder, that the hunted negro 
sometimes turned on his pursuer, and, by a worthy 
and well dealt blow, left him dead. Nor will it seem 
strange that a woman, made desperate by the circum- 
stances, said to her husband, who threatened to take 
their only child from her, “If you do, I will shoot you!” 
The three, father, mother and child, live on the same 
coutinent to-day. ‘The child walks with her mother,— 
a pistol her only protection. 

Nor will the historian fail to record, that the very 
parties and newspapers which used every influence to 
give the negro the ballot, that he might protect himself, 
covered with scorn the not less sacred claim of the 
mother, to the ballot, ‘that she might protect herself. 

Below, we give the recent case in California, which 
we copy trom the Chicago Leyal News :— L. 8. 





MOTHER'S CLAIM TO CUSTODY OF CHILD. 

L., being the father of three children, aged respective- 
ly eight, six, and tour years, made his will, by which he 
devised the custody of his children to his mother, in 
these words: “Ihe personal care, custody and control 
of my said children L do hereby confide to my dear 
mother, solely, except in such cases as my said trustees 
aud executors may deem contrariwise for the purposes 
oi education,’ aud died, leaviug a widow who was 1n ail 
respects a it aud proper person to be intrusted with the 
personal care and custody of her children. 1n an action 
by the widow against tue testamentary guardian and 
executors of L. tor the custody of the children, it was 
held that, under the statute of this State, the widow’s 
claim to the personal custody of the children was supe- 
rior to that of the testamentary guardian, * * * * 

Un the part of the appellant, it is claimed that this 
English statute in relation to testamentary guardians, 
passed more than two hundred years ago, aud reflecting 
upon its fuce all the harsher features of the ancient 
cowmon law in relation to the rights of a woman as 
wife and mother, las been, in substance and Tegal eifect, 
adupted in this State. Lt would be a little surprising it, 
under a constitution which has disendowed the husband 
of the wite’s estate, aud recognized her own property as 
hers, ver marital bondage in relation to her children has 
been continued by the reénactment of a rule of conduct 
Which had its origin when social and civil lite had at- 
tained a point but a little above tue level of semi-bar- 
barism—a rule which is now repugnant to every one’s 
sense of natural rigut, and the natural order and fitness 
of things. ‘lo admit that the right of the father to 
the custody and control of the children is superior to 
that of the mother, other things being equa, is well; 
for the admission is founded upon the rational probabili- 
ty that, ali things considered, he is more competent, by 
reason of his greater experience and better judgment, 
ww rear, educate and settle them in life; but to continue 
this power after death, and enable the father, through 
mere whim, caprice, or a worse motive, or, at least with- 
Out rational cause, as the court below has townd in this 
case, to add to the ‘loss of a father the loss of a mother 
also—to deprive a mother of the nurture and tuition of 
those to whom her own pains aud thrves have given lite, 
or, which is equally vicious, if not more so, to deprive 
iutant children of the nurse which nature has provided 
tor them in sickness, and of the guardian’ whose careful 
Watchings and tender teachings in time of health, can- 
not come except from maternal love, is to convert chil- 
dren into goous and chattels, aud to lower parental love 
and care two the level of animal instinct. A power so 
€asily abused, and so preguaut with mischief wo moth- 
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er and children, ought not to be exercised, except in view 
of conditions, which, out of consideration for the litera- 
ry, moral and religious education of the children, would 
justify a court of chancery in sy them, from the 
mother’s custody. Such a power is inconsistent with 
the other rights of married women, under the constitu- 
tion and laws of this State and the statute, if such there 
be, by which it is conferred, should be so modified as to 
reflect the same rational views in respect to the rights 
of the mother in relation to the custody of her children, 
which have been declared in respect to her other rights. 
In a country where it is declared that the property of 
the wife, held by her at the time of her marriage, shall 
not be by the act of marriage forfeited to the use and 
benefit of her husband, But shall, as before, continue 
hers, and further, that the property afterward acquired 
shall be the common property of both; it would be 
anomalous to find that, as mother, her rights have been 
left to the semi-barbarous rule of the common law, by 
which she would be entitled to no power over her chil- 
dren, but only to their reverence and respect. We are 
glad to find that we are able to avoid a result so anoma- 
lous by, as we consider, a fair and reasonable construc- 
tion of the statute of this State in relation to the ap- 
pointment of guardjans.” 


me ore - 


“MR. SPENCER'S CONFESSION.” 


This is the title given by the Independent, most fairly, 
to the extraordinary letter written to that newspaper 
by Mr. Charles S. Spencer, the counsel who, in the Mc- 
Farland trial, introduced the pure name of Mrs, Cal- 
houn (now Mrs. Runkle), and attempted to cover it 
with opprobrium. Stung into self-defense by the gener- 
al indignation of all decent journals, and especially of 
the Independent, Mr. Spencer now makes a statement 
from which the following extract is taken, the italics be- 
ing our own :— 

“Of the personal purity of character of Mrs. Runkle, 
Thave not the shadow of a doubt; but as counsel for 
my client, I must hold her responsible for an instrumen- 
tality which we contend and believe, however innocent 
may have been its purpose, has worked out the separa- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. McFarland.” 

Yet the man who thus vindicates the “innocence” 
and “purity” of Mrs, Runkle, is the same man who, in 
opening the case, heaped upon her epithets so foul that 
they ought not to be repeated in these columns, and 
this, he says, “with the full approbation of his col- 
leagues!” “No advocate in my position,” he says, “could 
have discharged his duty and done otherwise than I 
did.” . 

Mrs. Runkle now stands vindicated. The mantle of 
shame is plucked from her by the very man who at- 
tempted to cover her with it. In the minds of all pure- 
minded women, of all chivalrous men, it should rest on 
him forever. If such is to be the creed of court-rooms, 
—that an innocent woman may be rightfully crushed, 
in order that a guilty man may go free,—let the men 
who do the shameful deed, at least be set apart for dis- 
grace, like pubiic executioners or slave-dealers. Let us 
not be called upon to recognize as equals in society 
those who stand ready, at any moment, to blacken for 
hire, the reputation of our sisters and our mothers. 

And the confession of Mr. Spencer suggests a further 
lesson. If it is such men as these, O! women of Amer- 
ica, who first make your laws and then interpret them, 
is it not time for a change? Before a jury of men and 
women like that impanelled by Chief Justice Howe in 
Wyoming, would any lawyer have dared such an out- 
rage? Until women outgrow the delusion that men, 
as men, are to be trusted to make the laws for women, 
unchecked, and to interpret them, unchecked, women 
will remain at the mercy of such men as Mr. Spencer, 

For Mrs. Runkle, her friends can only wish that she 
may have the physical strength to bear all this, and 
not die, like Lady Flora Hastings, even while her inno- 
cence is being proved. She certainly has reason to be 
proud of the expressions of sympathy and love, which 
have been her compensation for these gross attacks. 
Among these tributes, the most eloquent, doubtless, is 
that which was paid in the Independent by one of the 
most gifted women in America,—one whose poems have 
sunk into many hearts,—and one who, though she per- 
sistently hides herself behind two letters (“H. H.”) has 
yet made those letters dear to a thousand households. 

This is a portion of her appeal :— 

“They who are seeking to screen this man from the 
consequences of his crime have used—with a reckless- 
ness so unprofessional and so unjustifiable, as almost to 
prove some hidden motive of personal enmity—private 
letters which were written in haste, in heat of sympa- 
thy and sorrow, and in that tone of confiding familiar- 
ity peculiar to letters from women to women. So utter 
is their unreserve, so plain is it on every line that they 
were sacredly private, that no man with a spark of chiv- 
alry in him can fail to suffer acutely in seeing them ex- 
posed to public reading and public misconstruction. 
There are revelations in them of brave willingness and 
purpose to work, disinterested self-sacrifice, patient en- 
durauce of discomfort and pain, which must touch all 
hearts not made hard by prejudice, and must suggest to 
all candid minds that if the woman who wrote the let- 
ters counseled a friend to separate from her husband 
there must have been grave reasons for the counsel... . 
But humanity and friendship are outraged whenever 
journalism is disgraced by unjust personal abuse of one 
who must of necessity be silent. The cruel misrepre- 
sentation which tells its subtle and art:ul lie to hundreds 
of thousands of men and women, is a more terrible 
weapon than they realize who use it so recklessly for 
purposes of gain or sensational effect. That the lie will 
be, in one year, forgotten by those hundreds and thou- 
sands is small balm to the victim who can never forget 
is. The wound will be a wound forever. 

Only they who know and love the woman thus at- 
tackéd and slaudered can realize, to the full, the injus- 
tice, the cruelty, the monstrousness of these misrepre- 
sentations. But even in this moment, when enemies 
speak her name so rudely and wickedly, her friends’ lips 
are almost sealed by the very sacredness of their esteem 
for her. It seems almost a profanation for them to 
speak of what they know she is; to justify seems al- 
most like betrayal; to answer, like having listened !” 


Not Landor, nor Burke, ever put into words a higher 
strain of nobler sympathy than in those closing sen- 
tences. The woman who eould inspire in another woman 
such emotions, does not need that Mr. Spencer should 
turn state’s-evidence for her vindication. T. W. H. 

Tue divorces in Ohio last year numbered 1003—one 
divorce to each twenty-four marriages in the State. 





It was our privilege to attend a meeting of the Essex 
Co. (N. J.) Woman Suffrage Association, last week. It 
was held in the parlors of a good friend of the cause in 
Newark, whose pleasant-faced, self-reliant daughter has 
made up one club for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and is 
now getting up another. Right here, perhaps, it is as 
well to say that a lawyer present, expressing his faith in 
the JoURNAL as a means of influencing public senti- 
ment, suggested the propriety of raising a fund for its 
gratuitous distribution in this State. Seventy-five dol- 
lars were pledged on the spot for this purpose. 

At the opening of the meeting the minutes of the 
previous session were read. Several Committees re- 
ported. A song was sung. Then, informally, results 
already achieved in this State and elsewhere, and work 
to be done, were discussed in the friendliest spirit. 
This energetic band of workers, coéperating cordially 
with each other, have taken New Jersey in hand, and 
in connection with the larger force in Vineland (which 
already controls the politics of Cumberland Co.) will 
yet put New Jersey, slow as it is,in the front rank of 
the States which will be first to recognize the political 
equality of woman. 

They hold weekly meetings in private parlors for con- 
ference, and public meetings in the towns round about. 
They are getting ready for a table at the coming Ba- 
zaar, They move very quietly, but very surely, and 
it is to be hoped will themselves report their good 
works for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. L. 8. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 

These spring days, with their alternating lights and 
shadows, their bursts of sunshine and fast falling show- 
ers, fill us with home-sickness for the country. Like 
poor Keats, we feel the daisies growing—if not over— 
around us; and closing our eyes fancy the barren crust of 
our city life quick with verdure and nodding wild flowers. 
We long to turn our backs upon the domestic discom- 
fort of the first of May, and flee away to the hills al- 
ready mantled with tender green. Every willow is a 
miracle of beauty, while over protecting garden-walls, 
peach and apple blossoms toss their fragrance to the 
poorest paper-boy. 

Dear Mother Nature! how lovingly she goes through 
the dreary streets, doing her utmost to reclaim them to 
beauty! Touching up the little prison-like enclosures 
and dreary back-yards with a fresher green; planting a 
few blades of grass here between the paving-stones; 
decking out yonder scraggy spinster of a tree with the 
very best spring costume that its poor trunk can furnish, 
and rewarding every attempt at floriculture with scarlet 
and gold and purple no less r@gal than she would lavish 
upon a palace-garden. She is no respecter of persons, 
but makes gala-day for rich and poor alike. 

The tiny wild-flowers hidden away beneath brown 
leaves in the forest hear her voice and come forth. The 
hardy dandelion by the road-side lifts up its head, un- 
daunted, and smiles back into the face of the sun with 
rays no less golden than itsown. From the loftiest for- 
est tree to the tiniest fern, all hear her summons and 
hasten to do her bidding. 

And forthe sick heart—weary of people, worn out with 
care, doubting almost the Divine Providence—there is 
no medicine like hers. Drawing near to her heart is the 
return of the wayward child to its mother’s breast, 
where, having poured out all its griefs, wept all its tears, 
it looks up into the same loving face and is comforted. 

To-day I spent a couple of hours in Greenwood Cem- 
etery, which, but for the egotism of iron fences and mar- 
ble monuments, would be beautiful as Eden. Why 
should we spend so much to secure what after all is im- 
possible—an earthly immortality? The marble slabonly 
postpones for a few days what, in the very nature of 
things, is inevitable, Those who love us need no tablet 
to remind them that we’were; to the rest of the world, 
it is of no consequence, 

But what a contrast is this Greenwood to the frowzy, 
weed-overgrown “grave-yard” which was the terror of 
my childhood; where, as I peeped through the fence on 
my way to school, the broken sods and leaning head- 
stones suggested that the sleepers had had an unquiet 
night and been troubled with bad dreams. Here the 
sod is of velvet smoothness, and the new-made grave of 
yesterday can hardly be distinguished from the resting- 
places that have gathered greenness from twenty sum- 
mers. The dead, tov, fit well in Nature, and touch her 
face with the solemn mystery that makes all her beauty 
pathetic. As death is the only fixed fact in our future, 
it is well to make it as little repellant as possible. Nay, 
asin the school of our earthly existence there is no 
event of such importance as Our graduating from it,—no 
moment so fraught with interest as that when we re- 
ceive our degree, and pass from tutelage into spontane- 
ous life, why should not its symbols be of loftiest signif- 
icance, and each “silent city” a place of surpassing beau- 
ty, fit vestibule to the home of the immortals ? 

Speaking of education, it would seem as if every age 
had its specialty, and that the specialty of the present 
ageiswoman. Whatisshe? Whatis her significance ? 
What can she do? These are the questions that in one 
form or another are agitating all minds. To every ob- 
servant and thoughtful person it must be evident that 
we are in a transition state—that the old formulas no 
longer express our beliefs. 

Weare making the perilous transit from old and time- 
honored traditions to the larger truth that lies just be- 
fore us. The race has reached a stage of its develop- 
ment where, rising out of the material, it begins to fake 
cognizance of spiritual forces, and to be aware of the 
fact that it is ideas that rule the world. “Room for the 
thinkers” is the imperative demand of the times, caring 
not a whit whether these thinkers be black or white, 
male or female. “The bed is shorter than that a man 
can stretch himself upon it, and the covering narrower 
than that he can wrap himself in it,’ is the universal 
complain: 








From time immemorial, tradition has taught that wo- 
men are not friends to each other, that they are natural 
enemies and inevitable rivals; but the organization of 
women’s clubs, the eagerness with which their members 
come together to compare views and discuss subjects 
connected with their well-being as women, is the fullest 
possible refutation of the idea. 

At the last meeting of Sorosis, the question set for dis- 
cussion was, “Are women naturally true to each other ?” 
and when one, speaking probably from a narrow per- 
sonal experience, echoed the old tradition, a universal 
protest arose from the club, and the most unaccustomed 
speaker waxed eloquent in repudiating the calumny. 

“TI hope,” said an earnest member of the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club, “that the time has well nigh gone by 
when one woman will speak ill of another, and especial- 
ly in the presence of any man.” “And I,” responded 
another member, “trust that the time will soon have 
gone by when any man will dare to slander one woman’ 
in the presence of another.” 

We stand, thank God! in the dawn of a new age of 
chivalry when women are beginning to realize the sanc- 
tity of womanhood and to rally to its defense; when it 
is becoming a point of honor to defend and sustain each 
other. A new crusade is to be inaugurated, in which 
true men and women will go forth to rescue the Holy 
Land of a true humanity from the infidel hordes of sel- 
fish propensities and brutal passions that have so long 
possessed and desecrated it. May they be strong for the 
conflict, may they never falter in their battle for the 
right, never fail to succor the helpless and oppressed, 
and never, through fear or favor, turn back from the face 
of an enemy! . 

In a recent letter I spoke of the contemplated début 
on the lyceum platform of Miss Virginia Townsend. the 
novelist. The event came off at the time and place in- 
dicated under the auspices of the Brooklyn Woman’s 
Club, and was a pronounced suecess. It was something 
to the dé butante—whose pen for so many years has labo- 
riously performed the office of bread-winner for herself 
and others dependent upon her—that the pecuniary re- 
sults of her first adventure upon the platform were sat- 
isfactory ; it was, no doubt, still more that she was hon- 
ored by an audience distinguished by rare culture and 
moral worth, representative of the best elements of 
Brooklyn society ; and, most of all, that she gave to this 
critical and appreciative audience a lecture worthy of 
its acceptance. Taking for her subject Catharine de 
Medicis and her Times, she gave a series of pen portraits 
that illuminated the dark background of history, and 
elaborated the whole into a picture at once vivid, life- 
like, and satisfying in its completeness. To accurate 
knowledge of the history of the period, Miss Townsend 
adds a nice discrimination of character, and a happy fa- 
cility in seizing upon the salient points of her subject, 
and presenting them in a manner that is not merely at- 
tractive, but impressive and satisfying. As for her man- 
ner, there was little about it that suggested the novice. 
She was self-possessed; her elocution free from stagi- 
ness, and at times very impressive; her appearance that 
of a refined and cultivated lady reading to a cirele of re- 
fined and cultivated friends. Whatever her voice lacked, 
in compass and modulation, will soon be acquired by 
practice; and it would seem safe to predict for this hard 
working and noble woman a brilliant and successful 
career in the new field which she has chosen. I need 
not add that I heartily rejoice in every successful effort 
of a woman to widen the sphere of her influence and 
to increase her means of self-support, for she thus be- 
comes not only an example but a stimulus to her sex. 

Cetia Burveteu. 





NEW York, May 4, 1870. 








FROM DICKENS’ NEW STORY. 


ETHELINDA. 
Reverential wife of 
Mr. TuoMAs SAPSEA, 
Auctioneer, Valuer, Estate Agent, &c., 
of this city, 

Whose knowledge of the world 
Though somewhat extensive 
Never brought him aequainted with 
A Spirit 
More capable of 
Looking up to him. 
STRANGER PAUSE. 

And ask thyself the Question 
Canst Thou do Likewise ? 

If not 
With a Blush Retire. 




















HAYDEN’s New MeEruop For tue Guitar. Price $3, Send for 
Descriptive Catalogue to W. L. HayprEN, 120 Tremont St., Boston, 

















HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibu: Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round: Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddie~, H.liand Herrings, &c 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 

















Poetry. 


BELLUM VITE. 
BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 


“Life is not war,” I cried, 

’Mid the sweet freshness of the early dawn; 
“Some shapes of gloom may stride 

The misty verge, but soon shall be up-drawn, 
And, brightened with sun-gold, . 

Be changed to air-sprites draped with rose and fawn; 
And day shall glide like pictures fair unrolled. 


So peaceful may be life! 

Only to walk with careful, patient feet— 
What need of tearful strife ? 

To hive within the heart each lucid sweet, 
To toil with willing hands, 

To give of love and giving greater meet— 
To garner joys from overflowing lands.” 








The noon comes on apace, 
The fitful sun seeks many a brooding cloud; 
Some wounds on heart and face 
Attest the conflict with the frowning crowd, 
Wild columns of unrest, 
That sway with winds, then rush with urgings loud, 
And charge to pierce my bared and bleeding breast! 


For hands no soft repose, 
Though prisoned close by grim-browed circumstance, 
The soul must meet its foes, 
Nor truce be sought by yielding word or glance; 
Faint, wearied, sore, 
The spirit shrinks, yet turns not from the lance, 
Pale night shall come and find the battle o’er! 
KeEoxuk, Iowa. . 





A YOUNG LADY’S SOLILOQUY. 


Uselessly, aimlessly, drifting through life, 

What was I born for? “For Somebody’s wife,” 

I am told by mother. Well, that being true, 
“Somebody” keeps himself strangely from view; 
And if nought but marriage will settle my fate, 

I believe I shall die in an unsettled state. 

For, though I’m not ugly—pray, what woman is ?— 
You might easily find a more beautiful phiz; 

And then, as for temper and manners, ’tis plain 

He who seeks for perfection will seek here in vain. 
Nay, in spite of these drawbacks, my heart is perverse, 
And I should not feel grateful, “for better or worse,” 
To take the first Booby that graciously came 

And offered those treasures, his home and his name. 

I think, then, my chances of marriage are small, 

But why should I think of such chances at all ? 

My brothers are, all of them, younger than I, 

Yet they thrive in the world, and why not let me try? 
I know that in business I’m not an adept, 

Because from such matters most strictly I'm kept, 
But—this is the question that puzzles my mind— 
Why am I not trained up to work of some kind ? 
Uselessly, aimlessly, drifting through life ; 

Why should I wait to be “Somebody’s wife 2” 





GROW NOT OLD. 


Never, my heart, wilt thou grow old! 
My hair is white, my blood runs cold, 
And one by one my powers depart, 
And youth sits smiling in my heart. 


Down the path of age? O no, 

Up, up with the patient steps I go; 

I watch the skies fast brightening there, 
I breathe a sweeter, purer air. 


Beside my road small tasks spring up, 
Though but to hand the cooling cup, 

Speak the true word of hearty cheer, 

Tell the lone soul that God is near. 


Beat on, my heart, and grow not old! 

And when thy pulses all are told, 

Let me, though working, loving still, 

Kneel as I meet my Father’s will. 
—Mrs. Louisa J. Hall. 


dtliscellany. 


UNCLE BATCHELOR’S OPINIONS, 


He was a cynic, was Uncle Batchelor; and though 
the kindest-hearted creature you'd meet, even on a 
Christmas morning in England, he couldn't help saying 
a hard thing now and then. 

The conversation on Christmas eve happened to turn 
on Uncle Batchelor’s singularity of disposition. 

“You might as well be a hermit, Uncle Batchelor,” 
said Miss Mary. 

“I wouldn’t, though,” retorted uncle, “because there’s 
a her in hermit; and that’s an objection to the name.” 

“T know,” said my mother, who was always arrang- 
ing ideal matches, “I know the very person for you, 
uncle; it’s a lady”— 

“I supposed as much,” interposed my uncle. 

“Don’t interrupt me when I’m talking for your good. 
I am going to say it’s a lady who has retired from the 
world.” 

“Ah!” said uncle; “a widow?” 

“Yes,” answered my mother; “young and handsome.” 

“Won’t do,” returned Uncle Batchelor; then he add- 
ed, somewhat sententiously, ‘“‘a young and handsome 
widow, who retires from the world, does so, like a child 
secreting itself behind a curtain in a game of hide and 
seek. It is that she may be sought for, found, and 
brought out again.” 

“Why 46 you call womer the opposite sex?” asked 




















use the word very happily.” 
we've any warrant for believing, are of the male sex.” 


certainly had the best of the argument. 
“However much you may abuse us poor women,” 
said Mary to Uncle Batchelor, one day, “at all events, 
you'll own that we're more self-denying than men.” 
“Yes,” replied uncle. “You'll sacrifice yourselves to 
gain your object.” 
“The pagans,” observed Matilda, who was well read, 
and trusted much to the suddenness of her mode of at- 
tack on Uncle Batchelor—“the pagans were able to ap- 
preciate women. They made the Graces and the Muses 
women.” 
“Yes,” returned my uncle, as ready as Dr. Lempriere 
himself, “and the Furies, too.” 
With that he took a prodigious pinch of snuff. 
“A man who takes snuff,” cried out little Emmy, com- 
ing to the rescue, “can’t make love.” 
“Amor nascitur non fit. Go and look that out in the 
dictionary, Matilda.” 
Uncle Batchelor retreated, firing a pinch of rappee as 
he disappeared. 
My father and mother were in the middle of a domes- 
tic argument when uncle came in. Mother straight- 
way fell to weeping, and my father gave in. 

“I never understood the force of water, John,” re- 
marked Uncle Batchelor to my father, “until I saw your 
wife cry. Her tears turned the argument.” 

“I got the best of it,” said my father, ‘‘as far as the 
grounds of reasoning went.” 

“Grounds,” replied uncle, catching at the word. “Yes, 
you might have won there; but she conquered by wa- 
ter.” 

. I have said that Uncle John was abit of a theologian. 
A Catholic priest used to visit at our house, and noth- 
ing gave uncle greater pleasure than to exchange pinch- 
es of snuff with him, and to argue out various points of 
difference between them; in which warfare, uncle al- 
ways came off second best, except one, and this was the 
occasion. 

“You've only got six sacraments in your church,” my 
uncle asserted. 

“Ah!” exclaimed his reverence, astonished. “Why, 
Mr. Batchelor, there are seven.” 

“I know better,” retorted my uncle; “you’ve only six.” 

“Permit me,” said the clergyman mildly, feeling sure 
of his ground, “to enumerate them. Two are the same 
as with you—” @ 

“Quite so,” answered uncle complacently. 

“Then,” continued the priest, checking them off on 
his fingers, “there’s penance, matrimony”— 

“Stop!” interrupted uncle, his eyes twinkling; “that’s 
where you’re wrong. Penance and matrimony are the 
same thing.” 

His reverence laughed; and so they passed their even- 
ing pleasantly together. 

“Do you know what Ninon de L’Enclos said?” asked 
my uncle of my cousin Frank, who wasn’t prospering 
very brightly in a love affair. 

“No, replied Franco, who didn’t care two pence for 
Ninon in Longelothes, as he called her. 

My uncle read out, “On ne prend pas la femme par des 
prieres ni par les raisonnements on la prend.” 

“Hum!” muttered Frank. “I'll stand no more shilly- 
shallying.” 

Frank was wild because Miss Wilmeley flirted with 
all the officers of the 10th, at the county ball. I don’t 
think Uncle Batchelor’s observations gave him much 
comfort. 

“A coquette,” said uncle, “is like an oyster-eater; she 
takes men by the dozen.” 

“Confound her!” said young ‘Frank, who was a very 
boyish-looking fellow. 

“Yes,” went on Uncle Batchelor, cruelly, “and she 
prefers them with the beards on !” 

A married couple who were staying with us were al- 
ways quarrelling. The husband left as for a journey. 
His wife accompanied him to the train. 

“To make sure that he does go,” said my uncle. 

She wept very much. 

“My dear madame,” said my uncle, quietly, “restrain 
your tears—till he returns!” 

She gave him such a look! My uncle snuffed. 

I never recollect my uncle being more delighted by 
the accidental confirmation of his expressed opinion on 
matrimony than on one occasion, when he happened 
to be at dinner, in the north country, with a number 
of middle-aged, married men. 

My uncle boasted of his freedom—they theirs. My 
uncle was nowhere against such a cloud of witnesses— 
a cloud, for, in proof of the freedom, they were all smok- 
ing, and, moreover, did not spare the wine. As the bot- 
tle passed, so they grew more quart-valiant in their as- 
sertions of domestic liberty. 

“As for me,” said the master of the house, loudly and 
boldly, “in my own house I’m an autocrat—a perfect 
Julius Cesar.” 

‘ His wife opened the door. 

“Look here, gentlemen,” said she, in her northern 
sharp manner, “you’d better all go home. And as for 
Julius Cesar,” turning to her discomfited husband, 
“he'll just walk up stairs with me!” 

My uncle chuckled, and wished them good-night. 


~— - oe = 


THE story goes, that some years since a doctor of di- 
vinity, of Boston, a gentleman whose face indicates gen- 
erous living, while upon an exchange here, early on 
Sunday morning, took a stroll through the streets by 
way of a “constitutional.” His attention was attracted 
by a man who was standing on a corner, and evidently 





cousin Annie, willfully. 
“Because, my dear, they ‘contrary us,’ as the French 





express it,” returned Uncle Batchelor; “and the French 


“But,” said my uncle, “why on earth should lovers 
call their sweethearts angels? All the angels, in whom 


And here the old gentleman, who was a bit of a theo- 
logian, began a list from St. Michael downward. He 
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again met the same fellow, and passed him, only to en- 
counter him again in another street. Atthe third meet- 
ing, the drouthy fellow, evidently mistaking the object 
of the doctor’s early walk, accosted him with the re- 
mark :—“T say, old fellow, there isn’t a single one open, 
is there ?” 


—<—— --— 


A ROMANTIC STORY. 


THE STRANGE LIFE AND TRAGIC DEATH OF MLLE. 
TINNE. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: A recent number of the 
Gartenlaube contained an interesting and romantic 
sketch, by Wilheem Gentz, of Mile. Tinne, the female 
explorer, whose tragical death this year was a real loss 
to science. This remarkable woman was the daughter 
of an English merchant and a Dutch lady of good fami- 
ly, attached to the court of the present Queen of Hol- 
land. Her father dying when she was only five years 
old, she was left heiress to a considerable property, and 
as, moreover, her personal attractions were great, she 
had no lack of suitors when she grew up, and those of 
the best birth and quality. But to all she turned a deaf 
ear. What could be the reason? 

Rumor, incredulous that the fair-haired beauty could 
be insensible to the universal passion, whispered that 
she nourished a hopeless love to some unattainable 
prince, and that it was this which subsequently drove 
her, despairingly, into the wilderness. However that 
may be, two barons are said, in the eagerness of their 
suits, to have followed her to Khartun. Her earliest de- 
veloped tastes were those of an Amazon. She delighted 
in taming horses, and sought nature in its most savage 
aspects. Her first journey of any length was to the 
North Pole. The Queen of Holland gave her introduc- 
tions to many courts of Europe, but she was bent on 
visiting the East, and made her first expedition in that 
direction when she was in the 18th year of her age. 
She then traversed Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt, and 
seems at once to have succumbed to the fascination 
which those regions have exercised over the minds of 
European women as well as men. But it was not the 
love of rule which she sought to gratify, like Lady Hester 
Stanhope, nor was it the grasping desire for health, and 
the simple human sympathies which bound her to the 
East, like Lady Duff Gordon’s; her passiun was to solve 
the problem of Nile discovery. For this she resolved to 
turn African to the best of her power; adopted the 
Egyptian dress, surrounded herself with African ser- 
vants, and engaged a eunuch for her protection. 

The native tribes of the interior imagined her to be a 
“lovely, white, shining daughter of the Sultan of Sultans, 
who, spending with both hands, and winning all hearts, 
came the whole way from Stamboul to visit the inhos- 
pitable further limits of her empire.” And such is the 
legend which probably will be handed down among 
them for as many generations as are yet to pass until the 
sanguine dreams of future civilization may have their 
fulfillment. Mr. Gentz became acquainted with this 
singular damsel-errant on her return from her expedi- 
tion into the great territory of the Gazelle river, on 
which expedition she had the misfortune of losing her 
mother and her aunt, who, in their devotion, had fol- 
lowed her adventurous steps. Her physician, Dr. Stud- 
ner, has also died from the effects of the climate; and 
Mlle. Tinne, bereaved and dispirited, retraced her steps 
to Cairo. But, as she assured M. Gentz, nothing could 
induce her to return to Europe, and she rejected the so- 
licitations of her step-brother, who actually came from 
England to Cairo to escort her back. Her desire and 
intention was to build herself a residence either at 
Cairo or on the Nile Island of Rhoda; and she was very 
busily occupied with architectural plans of a strange» 
fantastic character when M. Gentz met her for the last 
time in the Egyptian capital. 

Her plans of settling there did not meet with encour- 
agement from the Egyptian government, and it was in 
consequence of her inability to procure land necessary 
for her purposes that she departed in her own steam 
vessel to visit the African coasts of the Mediterranean. 
While on this voyage she put in at Civita Vecchia, 
whence she frequently visited Rome and astonished the 
natives by her retinue of black attendants. Her project 
was now to journey from Tripoli to Timbuctoo, for 
which she endeavored to obtain the assistance and com- 
panionship of the experienced African traveller, Gerald 
Rohlf, then in Rome; but he had just been engaged to 
accompany the English expedition to Abyssinia. It 
was in the wild regions of the Sahara, between Mour- 
zouk and Ghat, that Mile. Tinne met her fate. She had 
intended to remain at or near Ghat, till the following 
autumn, previously to prosecuting her longer journey as 
far as to the territories of the Sultan of Bourbon, living 
out in tents all the time in hope of recovering her 
strength. A casual quarrel between some camel drivers 
of the savage tribe of the Tuaric and her own Dutch ser- 
vants, one morning, brought her to the scene of action, 
when a javelin was thrust through her from behind. 





WHY AMERICAN WOMEN LIKE EUROPE. 


Undoubtedly, economy is a leading motive in taking 
so many American women abroad, for habits there are 
much less expensive than here, the same articles of dress 
costing much less, and a far less quantity of them be- 
ing required. The expenses of young girls there are 
next to nothing, for a school-girl in Europe has neat 
clothing, but nothing of what we call dress. I met an ele- 
gant New York mother.in Paris, who had just got three 
or four pretty daughters at boarding-school there, with 
no articles in the wardrobe more showy than the plain 
black gowns of the regulation pattern. Surely a great 
change from our New York fashions, which bring all 
the treasures of the dressmaker, milliner, and some- 
times even of the jeweller, to bear upon the pei girl of 
fourteen or fifteen years, who is foreed to bloom out 
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pensive abroad, but, as I said in a previous article, the 
whole method of living is simpler. The choice here at 
home is between an expensive house and a hotel, or a 
costly boarding-house. It is difficult, almost impossible, 
to procure here, for a moderate price, comfortable apart- 
ments free from nuisances and with proper privacy. 
The moment we go into cheap quarters, we find that 
the nasty goes with the cheap, and we are lucky if dirt 
is our only bad neighbor. In Dresden, Florence, or 
Paris—nay, even in Rome—we can find good rooms 
generally for a small sum, where we can live and see 
our friends as readily and independently as if we owned 
the whole block. I called on two American ladies in 
Rome, in November, far up in an old palace, and found 
them as much at home as once in their own father’s 
house on the Connecticut. They had their servant to 
look after their table, and they could have a carriage at 
any time at the door to take them to a concert, or gal- 
lery, or chant, or to the campagna when they chose, 
without being troubled by anybody else in the house, 
Here with us, those ladies would be held responsible for 
the whole establishment, and their character and for- 
tune would be mixed up with the whole neighborhood, 
Such instances explain the fact that so many women 
go abroad to find frugal living and refined associations 
at once. There is generally, of course, some man of 
character to advise them, yet a good banker seems to be 
a sufficient protection, and it seems to me that some of 
our most accomplished women have learned to take eare 
of themselves altogether.—Dr. Osyood. 


a —__»ea-— — —_ 


A PEN PHOTOGRAPH OF PRESIDENT GRANT. 


My brilliant friend, Mrs. Sarah F. Ames, has had the 
honor of modelling the very finest bust of President 
Grant yet produced. I have an ambition to rival, at 
least, the fidelity and lifelikeness of that work, by a 
slight pen and ink sketch. Though so quiet and un- 
demonstrative, President Grant’s manner is not cold. 
Though somewhat set, and quite reticent in expression, 
his face is neither hard nor forbidding. Though his eyes 
of grayish blue certainly do not radiate geniality and 
good fellowship, I have always seen in them a still and 
steady friendliness—impartial, almost undiscriminating, 
but singularly unforgetful. His look into your eyes on 
a first meeting is clear and direct, but not piercing. 
He “makes no deep scrutiny” into your character, but 
you feel that he reads you well, as far as he goes, and 
you may be sure he will know you the next time. His 
words are few, as he has occasionally remarked, and his 
address simplicity itself. Some one once called it a 
“courageous simplicity.” I don’t think the term suited 
to him; it implies too much consciousness. Franklin’s 
appearance at the court of Versailles was “courageous 
simplicity.” Jefferson’s riding on horseback from the 
White House to the Capitol was dramatic simplicity. 
But Grant gives no thought to effect—makes no parade 
of not making a parade. In walking he carries his head 
—that wonderfully compact, evenly modeled head— 
slightly forward; and he has in public places an absent 
yet acquiescent air, as of one being taken somewhere rath- 
er than going of his own volition—which is usually the 
case, as he is the most obliging, informal, and unmagis- 
terial of chief magistrates. To me there is something 
strange in the ordinary passivity of such a will as his 
He seenis not only a modest, but a diffident man. 
Great heroes before him have been so. This diffidence 
may often be taken for indifference and insensibility. I 
think I have seen the sure marks of it in his intercourse 
with children, for whom he really has the fondness 
characteristic of Mr. Lincoln. He has no small talk for 
small interviewers, but he is not above listening to them, 
and I have noticed that they never account him hard or 
cold. They have, perhaps, the instinct to understand, 
and the grace to interpret, that riddle for statesmen, re- 
porters and fine ladies—the face of President Grant. 
It seems to me there is too much party cavil at this 
man’s non-observance of some of the small convention- 
alities which we call the “etiquette of the position ;” too 
many newspaper platitudes that he enjoys his cigar, 
that he loves horses (bless him for that!), that he does 
not make speeches on all trivial occasions (bless him 
for that, too!), in short, that he does not “do the de- 
pertment” of his place, according to aristocratic and 
democratic theories, that he is not the President of 
precedent.—Grace Greenwood. 


ee 


DROLL RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 


“Every fox praises his own tail.” 

“Go after two wolves, and you will not even catch one.” 
“A good beginning is half the work.” 

“Trust in God, but do not stumble yourself.” 

“With God, even across the sea; without Him, not 
even to the threshold.” 

“Without cheating, no trading.” 

“Money is not God, but it shows great mercy.” 

“The deeper you hide anything the sooner you find it.” 
“If God don’t forsake us, the pigs will not take us.” 
“A debt is adorned by payment.” 

“Roguery is the last of trades.” 

“Never take a crooked path while you can see a 
straight one.” 

“Fear not the threats of the great, but rather the 
tears of the poor.’’ 

“Ask a pig to dinner and he will put his feet on the 
table.” 

“Disease comes in by hundred weights and goes out by 
ounces.” 

“Every little frog is great in his own bog.” 

“An old friend is worth two new ones.” 

“Be praised not for your ancestors, but for your vir- 
tues.” 

“When fish are rare, even a crab is a fish.” 

“A father’s biessing cannot be drowned in water nor 
consumed by fire.” 

“A mother’s prayer will draw up from the depth of 








suffering from the effects of hard drinking the night be- 
fore. The doctor passed on, but strangely enough soon 





into the precocious woman when she should be in the 
bud of her childhood. Not only is dress thus less ex- 


the sea.” 
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JUST FOR FUN, 

A chap who bought a gas meter at Akron wanted to 
know “how long such a boxful would last.” 

A Western paper thinks that women would not make 
good statesmen. “The question of the age” would al- 
ways trouble them. 

“Ladies and gentleman,” said an auctioneer, “these 
articles are no sham; they are genuine tapestry carpets, 
made by Mr. Tapestry himself.” 

An English paper says: “A friend of ours, whenever 
he dispatches a telegram now, invariably sends off a let- 
ter by post, to say it is coming!” 

A little Connecticut boy, asking a mate who Good 
Friday was, received the withering reply, “Well, you go 
home and read your ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 

Who can wonder at criminals disliking to have their 
photographs taken, when the cartes of so many most 
respectable persons are said not to do them justice? 

“My dear doctor,” said a lady, “I suffer a great deal 
with my eyes.” “Be patient, madame,” he replied, “you 
would probably suffer a great deal more without them.” 

A little girl who was watching the balloon ascension 
at Lewiston, Me., suddenly exclaimed: “Mamma, I 
shouldn’t think God would like to have that man go up 
to heaven alive.” 

An intelligent gentleman from Germany, on his first 


visit to an American church, had a contribution-box" 


with a hole in the top presented to him, and whispered 
to the collector: “I don’t got mein bapers, unt can’t 
vote.” 

Embarrassing.—“Won’t you let me kiss you, little 
one?” asked a gentleman of the beautiful daughter of a 
beautiful mother, as he was taking leave of her in the 
cars. “Wouldn’t you rather kiss mother?” was the 
arch reply. 

From Nice, the other day, there arrived at Paris 
twenty thousand bouquets, and more were to follow in 
the afterpart of the day. What can be done with: this 
immense supply? Do the fantastic Parisians make sal- 
ads of them? 

“Here, Alfred, is an apple. Divide it politely with 
your little sister.” “How shall I divide it politely, mam- 
ma?” “Give the larger part to the other person, my 
child.” Alfred handed the apple to his little sister, say- 
ing, “Here, sis, you divide it yourself.” 

A young man who has tried until he knows, tells us 
that if you go to call on a young lady, and she crochets 
diligently all the evening, and only says “yes” and “no,” 
you can go away about nine or a quarter past without 
breaking any of the rules of etiquette. 

A quarrel on the Boulevards terminated thus one day 
this week, to the amusement of the spectators: “Mon- 
sieur, you shall give me satisfaction.” Reply (amidst a 
peal of laughter): “Monsieur, [ cannot. I am a mem- 
ber of the Society for Protecting Animals.” 

A Columbus photographer presented a revolver at 
the head of a gentlemen who was sitting for his photo- 
graph, with the cheering remark: ‘My reputation as an 
artist is at stake. If you don’t look smiling [ll blow 
your brains out.” He smiled a ghastly smile. 

A young man, who had been narrating some of his 
own wonderful exploits to a crowd of loungers one day, 
was thus rebuked by an old codger among the listeners: 
“Young man, ain’t you ashamed to talk so when there 
are older liars than yourself on the ground ?” 

A stout, jolly-looking mendicant recently entered a 
shop in Dublin, and asked the owner for charity. He 
shook his head and said, “I’m not able to give you any- 
thing.” The woman, in quite a cheerful tone, promptly 
replied, “Thank you, sir, and may you long be in the 
same position.” 

“Why does the operation of hanging kill a man ?” in- 
quired Dr. Whately. A physiologist replied, “Because 
inspiration is checked, circulation stopped, and blood 
suffuses and congests the brain.” “Bosh!” replied his 
grace. “It is because the rope is not long enough to let 
his feet touch the ground.” 

The Court Journal says: “In London, there exist 
eighty-six ancient, and now useless charities, for the re- 
lief of poor persons imprisoned for debt, some of which 
have been in existence since the fifteenth century.” Per- 
sons who have been imprisoned for debt ever since the 
fifteenth century ought to be let out by this time. 

This is the poetic way in which a Westfield, Mass., 
character explained how he got ill-matched with a 
shrew: 

The children of Israel wanted bread, 
And the Lord sent them manna; 
Captain George Ace Noble wanted a wife, 
And the devil sent him Hannah. 

Thare haint been a bug made yet in vain, nor one 
that want a good job. Thare iz ever lots of human 
men loafing about blacksmith shops and cider mills all 
over the country that don’t seem to be necessary for any- 
thing but to beg plug tobacco, and swear, and steal water- 
melons, but yu let the kolery break out once, and then yu 
will see the wisdom of having jist sich men laying 
around; they help count.—Josh Billings. 


We heard in a late sermon an anecdote of an old 
merchant who instructed his clerks: “When a man 
comes into the store and talks of his honesty, watch 
him; if he talks of his wealth, don’t try to sell to him; if 
he talks of his religion, don’t trust him a dollar.” It 
was a smart merchant who said that, and an equally 
smart minister who knew that it was worth preaching, 
and was not afraid to say it from his pulpit.—New 
York Mail 

Seventeen years ago, when Baron Haussman was 
Préfet of Bordeaux, he drove out with the Emperor, 
and, being a man of commanding presence and winning 
manners, quite dwarfed the hero of the coup d’ état. 
“Préfet,’ said Napoleon, “the citizens seem to regard 


their Préfet and forget their Emperor.” “Sire,” was the 
courtly reply, “when a regiment is marching, the crowd 
is always struck with the drum-major, but it is not to 
be concluded they forget the general in command.” 
That reply was the making of Baron Haussman. 








THE 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 


A Large, Eight-page Weekly Paper, 


FOR FAMILY READING. 


Almost universally conceded to be one of the ablest and best 
religious papers in the world, containing articles from the ablest 
writers in the country, correspondence from all parts of this coun- 
try and Europe, a literary department of unrivalled excellence, 
readings for the fireside and the young, besides a fresh discussion 
of the important questions of the day, and an interesting summa- 
ry of Religious intelligence and the news of the week. 

This is one of the largest double-size Religious weeklies pub- 
lished, beautifully printed with large new type on white paper, 
and is in all respects 


A Complete Family Newspaper, 


Having for its object the Investigation and Presentation 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 


IN THE SPIRIT OF 


Christian Love and Liberty 


among professing Christians of every name and sect. 
Contributions from the best writers of the country fill its pages 
weekly. Among its regular contributors are 
REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D., 
REV. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., 
REV. W. R. ALGER, 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, 
REV. A. D. MAYO, 
REV. GEO. H. HEPWORTH, 
REV. CHAS. H. BRIGHAM, 
REV. A. P. PUTNAM, 
REV. C. C. SHACKFORD, 
REV. R. P. STEBBINS, 
REV. E. E. HALE, 
REV. 8. H. CAMP, 


And scores of other leading writers from all parts of the country, 
such as 


ELLIOTT COUES, Pu. D., 
J. H. WARNER, 
REV. D. A. WASSON, 
And others. 
Send for aspecimen copy, and the paper willbe mailed free. 


TERMS.-—-THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING.—One time, 20 cents per line; 
thirteen times (three months), 18 cents per line, exch time; twen- 
ty-six times (six months), 16 cents per line, each time; one year 
15 cents per line, each time. Special Notices, 30 cents per line, 
each time. Advertisements not exceeding 6 lines, 30 cents per 
line, each time. Space occupied by cuts, doubie price. Double 
columns one and a half price. Marriage or Death Notices, 50 cts. 

Advertisers are requested to send in their orders as early as 10 
A.M. on Tuesday of each week, in order to secure their insertion. 





Address a)] communications on business 
J. Ne HALLECK, Manager, 
P. 0. Box 6695, New York City. 


GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 
PIANOFORTE TUNER, 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 

Ne. 313 Washington Street, Boston. 


Apr. 30. (GF PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET._£9 ly 


Apr. 28. 


EDWIN MORTON, 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Feb. 26. 33 School Street. Boston. tf 


MARSLON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 
aid, in the treatment and cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE~-510 Tremont Street, = Bocton, 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, 6m > Se Jan, 16. 


ATE AND IMPORTANT FROM PARIS!— 
“When the Empress Eugenie returned from the East she was 
dreadfally sunburnt, and it was thought that it would require an 
inmmense amount of cosmetics to restore her normal complexion. 
It was found, however, that one bettle only of ‘ROSEE DU MA- 
TIN’ completely reinstated the lovely tints which the burning 


sands of Egypt had othet ’—Late French 4 

This euqulite preparation can be obtained only of Map. WuitrE- 
FIELD, who has the exelusive agency of the United States. Ar- 
cade Building, 283 Winrer sTREET, up one flight, Room 18. 





Mar. 5. 








Agents wanted in every city and town, to whom unusually lib- 
era] terms wil) be offered. 8m Mar. 26. 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 
**'The Commonwealth,’? 


NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 

The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of al] Conditions, 

Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 

Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Honest Work, 


and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense. To this end we shall pay particular attention to 
HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 
LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances command 


respect, and 
INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 


in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC. 





)From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.) 

I received a bundle of Commonweulths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. I never knew 
the value of the newspaper till I went into the wilderness, It has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. 1 want 
the Commonwealth sent to me here, regularly. I enjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a feelin, 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians had 
on first hearing a sayiug of Jesus Christ. 

(From the Boston 7'ranscript. 

The Commonwealth is a “radical” paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its special 
friends, and_usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it differs. Itis frank in the expression of its own views, 
and professes to grant to others the freedom it claims for itself. 
We .requently do not agree with it, and occasionally tind our- 
selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as progres- 
sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth Kelling, 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 


ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Communwealth 
An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Public. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One copy, one year, to city subscribers. ............. 23.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subseribers............. 50 
Car~ Remit funds in Money Onvens or ReGisrerep Lerrenrs, 
to ensure safety. 
Addresss 


Charles W. Slack, 


(“Tux COMMON WEALTH,”’) 
8 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. tf 


A. KING, — 
Teacher of Piano and Singing, 


16 Boylston Place, 
BOSTON. 4t 








Apr. 9. 


Apr. 9. 


MERRY’S MUSEU M for the Young. 
* Monthly, Ulustrated, Evlarged, and linproved! 
k Oldest, Cheapest, and est! $1.50 a year. 
Send 6 cents, in Stamps, for specimen, 
, a with Premium List. Agents wanted. Address 
HORACE B,. FULLER, Publisher, Boston. 
Mar. 5. 38m 


W. H. HENDERSON, 
(Successor to Hawrs & LoGaN, General Agents.) 
Clothes Wringers of All Kinds, 


Wholesale and Retail. 
ad Rolls of all White Rubber furnished for repairing. Also, 
n 
Fe 


rs repaired. 
ts. - 73 Cornhill, Boston. 8m 


A.M. McPHAIL & CO,, | 


MANUFACTUREK OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


Neo. 385 Washington street. 38m 
KING OF PAIN. 
WARRANTED TO CURE Toothache or Neuralgia in five min- 
utes; Headache or Earache in three minutes; Rheumatism in one 
ay. 
Ask your druggists for it. Take no other. 
Price $1.00 per bottle. 


(ar Test Applications FREE. 


678 Washington Strect, Boston. 
Mar. 12. 8m 


PIANO FORTES. 


BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO., 


Feb. 12. 





and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 
New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave. ..........ese+e08 $250. 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. .....6:..-eeceesees 275. 
Be CRF GRIND: pcreccccccesscugeceseccevececasees 800. 


Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 
Covers and Stools, very low. 
Ue stairs, 206 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar.12. 6m A. W. LADD & CO. 





Ig M. S. PAGE, —4% 

(" Merchundise & Money ttroker, 4) 
{3 No.1 Salem, cor. of Endicott Street, Boston. 40 
(a Cash paid for Watches, Diamonds and other Personal Prop- 

erty, or Money Loaned upon the same. 

Also, for sale, a large aseortment of Gold and Siiver Watches, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Guns, Pistols, Boots, Shoes, Cloth- 
ing, &c., at very low prices, to pay advances. 

(a Watches and Jewelry —— repaired by an experienced 
London workinan. m ar. 19. 


THE BRILLIANT EVENING STAR 
Has been eclipsed by the 


QUAKER BURNER, 


Giving a light of unparalleled brightness and power, at a mere 
trifle of cost. Steady as a Quaker, strong as sunlight, and soft as 
the hues of the rainbow. For a Night Lamp or a sick-room is un- 
sur, , and will titany Kerosene Lamp. For sale at wholesale 
and retail by S. PHELPS & CO., Agents, 

Mar. 5. 2m 40 Bromtield Street, Boston. 


DENTISTRY. 
DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 


Reom 19 Tr t Temple, B 


Dr. Folsom’s Patent Packing Applied. 
Would refer by permission to 1. J. Weraersssr, D.D.S., late 
President of the Boston Dental College. 
In East Weymouth on ews and Medfield or of 
t an. 29. 


each week. 
ODONTICHOS! 


The excitement at Dr. DAn1ELs’s Dental Rooms is still increas- 
ing. In connection with the LAUGHING GAS, for extracting 
Teeth WITHOUT PAIN, you can have the PAIN EXTRACTED and 
let the tooth remain, by Dr. Danrets’s ODONTICUS. 


Dr. E. H. Daniels, 











19 TREMONT ROW, opposite Scollay’s Building. 
Feb. 19. 8m 





BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company. 







PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. B. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Jan. 29. BOS TON, Mass. tf 
EXTIRPATOR. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed painlessly, instantly and prr- 
MANENTLY. Call on or send stamp for clroular to Dr. E. P. 


WILLIAMS & CO., Mason and Hamlin’s Building, 164 Tremont 
treet, Boston, Mass. 8m Feb. 26. 











Pianofortes, 875 to S300. 


Always on hand a stock of Pianos in perfect order and war- 
ranted. Pianos to let. WM. C. HILL, 
Mar. 12. tf 21 LaG 


= 2 at 





BOSTON TURKISH BATHS. 
1427 Washingtes Street 
(Between Newton and Rutland.} 
The Best in New England. 
Lavixs—1l0 A.M, to 1 P.M. 
GENTLEMEN—6 to 8} A.M., 2 to 9 P.M., and 
until 11 Wednesday and Saturday evenings. 
Apr. 23. 4t L. L. DEAN, M.D,, Manager. 


GREAT PAINTING. 
Battle of Gettysburg. 
Now on exhibition at 
A. A. CHILDS & COS ART GALLERY, 
Apr. 2. 129 Tremont Street. Im 











, A. A. WALKER, 

322 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 

All materials for Oil, Water-Color and Pastel-Painting, Draw- 
ing and Wax-Flower Making, the best Wax in market, cO- 
mania, &c., &c., Wholesale and Ketall. ain te 

pr. 16. 


Orders by mail and Express promptly attended to. 
NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL 8S. GAMMON, 

Ne. 268 Washington Sireet, Bosten, 
IIAIR-CUTTER & WIG-eMAKER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 38m Apr. 16. 











WORK! WORK!! WORK!!! 


BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINES 


— FOR — 
Families and Manufacturers. 


The Bickford is the most simple, economical and reliable; will 
knit 20,000 stitches a minute, and is decidedly superior to any 
other. ’ 

We are prepared to furnish purchasers of the Bickford Knitting 
Machine with work, at remunerative prices. 

Great inducements to good reliable agents. 

Address or call on MRS. H. J. MOORE, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
Boston, Sole Agent for New England. 8m Mar, 12. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Womans Suffrage Association. 


No.1, HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 


No. 2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 


No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 


No.5. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.’ Prepared in 1869. 


No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.” Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869, 


No.7. JOHN HOOKER—The Bible and Woman Suffrage.’’ 


For sale at the office of 


The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Beston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 

037 Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, Jonn Stuart MILL’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 2 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. Jan. 15 

—AND— 
CHURCH ADVOCATE. , 


The only Church Newspaper published in Massachusetts. 


This well-known and long-established Church , now in 
the thirty-sixth = of its existence, has been and | fs the stanch 
representative of the principles of the English Reformation, and 
of such men, iu our American Church, as ‘Griswold, Meade, Bur- 
gess, among the dead; and McIlvaine, Eastburn, Johns. and Lee, 
among the ann 

In TRINE it stands upon the ARTICLES oF RELIGION, hon- 
estly interpreted aceording to the well-known sentiments of the 
English Reformers. 

In WorsHiv And RITUAL It advocates simplicity and hearti- 
ness, with due regard to order, and is utterly cppened to whatever 
tends to the revival of Romish practices in our communion. 

The Plenary Insriration of Holy Scripture and its para- 
mount authority in matters of faith it fully accepts and constant- 


ly enforces. 
The Vicarious Atonement of onr blessed Lord it is as the 
oblation 
and suffi- 


foundation of all the Christian’s hope of salvation; his 
of himself upon the cross once offered as ‘“‘a full, 
pane sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world.” j 

The present duty of Evangelical Churchmer it believes to be, 
not the pocopetes of schisin, but a fearless adyocacy of the truth, 
with patient waiting upon God. It holds that our position in the 
Church is a true one, and can be made good by argument, and all 
the proofs of history nst every gainsayer; and that truth, 
faithfully held and fearlessly pi , will, in God’s good time, 


oo us victory. 
It has always endeavored with these princi to unite candor, 
truthfulness, and a sincere respect for the ts and feelings of 


others. 
Subscription, $3 annum; Clergymen, $2.50 a " 
omen = sent by mail. ” ~——T 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., Publishers, 
ae e- Church Bookstore, 185 Washington street, meen, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


, AND OTHER SKETCHES. 


Tue Luck or Roarmve C 
oston: Fields, Osgood & 


BY Francis Bret Harte. 

Co. 

Mr. Frank Bret Harte’s stories are the “latest sensa- 
tion,” in the best sense. The Arabs made formerly a 

solemn festival on the appearance of a new poet, and 
this brave young Californian certainly deserves this 
honor more conspicuously than any of the late arrivals. 
One learns, indeed, with years, to distrust the most suc- 
cessful debuts ; most of our youths (and still more our 
literary maidens) are so disappointing, and seem so easi- 
ly satisfied with their first syecesses. Then the first 
gathering into a volume is so perilous an experiment ; 
there are so many pages in a volume, and Mr. Harte 
finds, as Mr. Hale and Miss Phelps proved before him, 
that it takes a dozen crude or unfinished things to 
“float” two or three that are worth saving. 

It is matter of gratitude, then, that this volume is so 
small; and that it contains at least four very remarka- 
ble “sketches.” Among these four, the WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL is bound to prefer “Miggles,” which was chosen out 
of all fiction to appear in the first number of this paper. 
If modern art has painted a Magdalen with finer touch- 
es, where is it? There is in that tale a single sentence 
whose imaginative power any American writer, living 
or dead, mizht be proud to equal. Between the other 
three sketches, the “Luck,” the “Outcasts,” and “Tennes- 
see,” it is hard to make a choice ; select which you please, 
and your memory at once goes back to some Gonspieu- 
ous trait in the other. Nor can any lover of children, at 
any rate, ignore the merits of “Mliss,’—though this 
sketch shows cruder execution,—nor should ‘High-wa- 
ter-mark” be left unmentioned. But, after all, the fame 
of the author must rest on the four stories with which 
the book opens. Four good tales! It is a great many. 
What other living American has done as much ? 

Whether the keen eye and the strong hand that have 
execited these sketches so well can trust itself, with 
maturer touch, to analyze the subtler emotions of more 
cultivated minds, and the more complex situations of- 
fered by an older society—this is yet to be seen. To 
judge fairly of this, it is necessary to go beyond these re- 
markable tales to the other work thus far done by their 
author. In his extraordinary poem of “Jim,” there is 
not merely a dramatic power that can only be compared 
to Browning’s,and a command of patois superior to that 
of Lowell, because more moderate and in better keep- 
ing—but there is also a perfect elimination of the melo- 
dramatic, a perfect exclusion of all but the most realistic 
treatment. In this respect even these four stories have 
their slight points of weakness; every one is here or 
there amenable to the charge which the last Overland 
Monthly itself brings against Miss Phelps, “a kind of 
poetical sentiment which belongs to her [the author's] 
own plane and not to the level of her [his] character. 
The reader feels this slight tinge of more cultivated and 
self-conscious sentimentalism, for instance, in the final 
sentences of “Tennessee” and the “Luck,” and in the 
Doctor’s phrases in “Miggles;” and though not existing 
in words in “The Outeasts,” this flavor seems sometime 
to linger in the air. There is a little tinge of it in the 
poem of “Chiquita” and in “Flynn of Virginia”; and it 
is the entire absence of this which makes “Jim” so re- 
markable. It is really impossible to say what may not 
yet be accomplished by the man who could write that 
poem. 

And it is pleasant to see—if Mr. Harte “does,” as may 
be supposed, the regular criticism of the Overland 
Moathly,—what a power of style this man has, apart 
from his vernacular, and how trained and thoughtful 
his literary perceptions are. His criticisms have the 
weight and pungency of Lowell's, with far smoother exe- 
cution and a broader sympathy ; he has Howell’s humor 
and delicacy, with more robustness and a steadier judg- 
ment. And the very remoteness of his voice gives him 
an advantage, as if he spoke for “a contemporaneous 
posterity.” It seems, for instance, as if it were unneces- 
sary to say anything more about “Gates Ajar,” since he 
pointed out that its suecess “was but the ephemeral suc- 
cess of all compromises between tradition and progres- 
sive thought; a success which is lost and forgotten in 
the next compromise.” It seems so remarkable that a 
book should have gone through fifty editions, and have 
received criticisms by the thousand, and yet that no one 
should ever before have had the wit to say about it just 
the proper and final thing. 

It is this breadth in Mr. Harte—this appreciative rec- 
oguition of the side of culture—that makes his promise 
so hopeful. If he were, as some of his admirers seem 
satisfied to claim, merely a prose Walt Whitman, he 
would be of little value. One W. W. was desirable, but 
one is enough. Here, as one must needs hope, is a rich- 
er and larger nature, who is willing to concede a place 
in the universe to Greece and Italy and Judea, as well 
as to Red Guich and Poker Flat; who not only sees a 
man and a brother in a Yankee, but also in a college- 
professor; who is not afraid to fill out the whole outline 
of manhood, and do justice even to its highest grace 
and culture. American life needs chiefly neither ped- 
ants nor bullies, but men, and Mr. Harte gives the very 
strongest indications of belonging to this desirable class. 
1. Tue Hanpy Book or Husspanpry. By George E. 

Waring, Jr., of Ogden Farm. (Sold by subscription.) 

New York: E. B. Treat & Co., 654 Broadway. 1870. 
2. Earru-CLosets AND EARTH-SEWERAGE. By Geo. 

FE. Waring, Jr. Price 50 cents. New York: The 

Tribune Association. 1870. 

Perhaps it is not given to any one to make treatises 
on agriculture quite so delightful as Colonel Waring has 
made blood-horses in his sketch of “Vix,” or cavalry- 
trumpeters in his narrative called “Wettstein.” And 
yet the most ignorant person can read with pleasure all 
that this author writes about farming. There is such 
good, manly English, such clearness and method, such 
visible frankness and candor, that he carries the reader's 


the head of the agricultural literature of our country. 
Mitchell shows rather too much of the literary method, 
and all other farmers too little; Waring alone seems to 
have just the happy combination. He gives another 
proof, ifany were needed, that the first essentials of style 
are, earnestness, directness and honesty. With these 
any subject ‘may be made attractive; and all the graces 
of the most delicious composition are only the carved 
ornaments on a rifle, whose one essential merit is, after 
all, that it should carry straight. 

The “Handy Book of Husbandry” is a book of 600 
pages, 8vo, profusely ilMstrated; and it aims to give in 
the most popular form the very latest results of agricul- 
tural science. It is in its way what “Mrs. Cornelius” is 
to the art of cookery; and as it is the merit of this inval- 
uable lady that under her guidance even a man can learn 
(if it be not too bold a phrase) to be a housewife, so a 
book like Col. Waring’s might almost effect the reverse 
transformation, and prepare a woman to be a husband- 
man. And as many women are now seeking health and 
freedom in the pursuits, of horticulture, at least,—(nay, 
there lies before me a letter from a widow who is just leav- 
ing a government office in Washington to pre-empt land 
for herself and her daughters in Kansas)—it is evidently 
not too soon for the readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
to read hand-books of husbandry also. 

Colonel Waring’s essay on “Earth-Closets and Earth- 
Sewerage” appeals to a still wider constituency, and pre- 
sents facts that touch the health and comfort of every 
man, woman and child in America, With perfect digni- 
ty and delicacy of language, he enters upon details more 
important than any system of medicine deals with, and 
urges a reform that will prove of unspeakable impor- 
tance to mankind. In the words of Mr. Garrison, quot- 
ed as apart of the advertisement in another column, 
the earth-closet system is “the most important sanitary 
discovery of the age;” and no false delicacy should pre- 
vent any woman, and especially any mother, from at 
least ascertaining what it is. It is already spreading 
with the greatest rapidity, and I have yet to hear of a 
person who, having tried it, would consent to go back to 
any other system. T. W. H. 





COMPULSORY SUFFRAGE. 


The New York Tridune makes the following editorial 
objection to Woman Suffrage :— 

“It seems to us that before Woman Suffrage is legally 
established it would be well to find out how many wo- 
men really desire the privilege; and in all discussions 
the extremely important fact cannot be ignored, that a 
very considerable body of women do not want the bal- 
lot, and especially do not want it forced upon them 
against their will and in opposition to their well-ex- 
pressed opinions. Thus, there is a regular and respecta- 
ble society of women in Washington, organized express- 
ly to oppose the so-called reform. Then we hear from 
Peoria, Ill, that thirteen hundred and eighty women of 
that city have signed a protest against being made voters 
against their wishes. The best possible proof of unfit- 
ness for the franchise is a disinclination to. accept it,and 
we question the right of any body politic to force it upon 
reluctant members.” 

All this talk about forcing the ballot. upon reluctant 
people is puerile and absurd, since in this country no- 
body is obliged to vote. It is setting up “a man of straw” 
for the sake of knocking him down. Or rather, in the 
present case—a woman of straw. A very ungallant 
proceeding, for the purpose of hiding a very glaring po- 
litical inconsistency ! 

The Republicans have not taken any pains to ascer- 
tain whether colored men want tovote. The Jeffersoni- 
an Democracy did not stop to inquire whether poor white 
men wanted to vote. The Tribune takes it for granted 
that even the men who war upon the government desire 
to participate in it, and demands “universal amnesty and 
impartial suffrage.” 

Strange impartiality—which is willing to rank our 
own wives and daughters lower politically than the 
meanestmen! Astonishing political infatuation—which 
welcomes Jefferson Davis and rejects Lydia Maria Child; 
which welcomes Uncle Tom, but rejects Harriet Beecher 
Stowe! 

Suppose the New York World had said, six months 
ago, in opposition to the Fifteenth Amendment :— 

“Before Negro Suffrage is legally established it would 
be well to find out how many negroes really desire the 
privilege,” etc., ete.— 

What would have been the answer of the Tribune ? 
What indignant disclaimers we should have read! 
What bitter invectives! What unanswerable logic! 
What a clear vindication of the natural right of every 
individual to a voice in making the laws he is re- 
quired to obey! 

Yet it would have been easy to find ten times 1380 
ignorant colored men who would have signed a protest, 
like that of the women of Peoria, at the request of 
their democratic masters. It would be easy to find 
1380 ignorant white men within three miles of the 
Tribune office, who would sell their franchise, like 
Esau, for a mess of pottage. Worse yet. If we credit 
the statements of the Tribune, ten times 1330 voters of 
New York city actually have done so within a year, and 
do so habitually. 

“The important fact cannot be ignored that a very 
considerable body of” negroes “did not want the bal- 
lot,” and that “a very considerable body of” white men 
do not exercise it, and that another “very considerable 
body of” white men value their votes so little that they 
sell them for a glass of rum. Therefore—if the logic 
of the Tribune is sound—all negroes and all white men 
should be forever disfranchised. And yet we force the 
ballot upon these “reluctant members,” “against their 
will and in opposition to their well expressed opinions,” 
and notwithstanding their badly expressed practices 
also. 

We agree with the Tribune that “it would be well to 
find out how many women really desire the privilege of 
voting.” There is only one way in which the desired 
information can be obtained, and that is, to take down 





whole sympathy along. He has fairly won his way to 


the bars and let those vote who will. 





| 





Ten women have petitioned for suffrage for every one 
colored man who has ever done so. The principle is 
the same. More than one hundred thousand women 
have actually petitioned Congress and the State Legis- 
latures for suffrage within the past year. If “the best 
proof of unfitness for the franchise is a disinclination 
to accept it,” it follows that the best proof of fitness 
for the franchise has been given by these one hundred 
thousand women by petitioning for it. Why, then, in 
the name of reason and justice, should their petitions 
be disregarded, because somebody else prefers to stay at 
home, as she has an undoubted right to do? The fal- 
lacy of the whole objection (for it is unworthy the 
name of an argument) lies in the assumption that 
political rights inhere in classes, and not in the individ- 
uals of which these classes are composed. There is no 
rightful power on the part of the whole body of Amer- 
ican voters to disfranchise the editor of the Tribune. 
His right to vote inheres in his human nature, It 
grows out of his right to life, liberty and property. 
These individual rights appertain alike to every man 
and every woman. “To secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Women are governed. Suffrage is political consent. 


Therefore, LET WOMEN VOTE IF THEY WILL. 
H. B. B. 





In reference to a story told by a correspondent of the 
Boston Traveller, of the Pope’s engagement, early in life, 
to an Irish lady, which was prevented by his Jesuit 
friends, the Northern Whig, the leading Belfast paper, 
says: “There is more truth in the foregoing than in 
most ‘traveller’s tales.’ The lady referred to was Miss 
Letitia Foster, daughter of William Foster, Bishop of 
Cork, and was married to John Henry North, M. P., of 
Collan, County Louth.” 

THE Princess Achille Murat goes with her husband 
to Algeria to take part in the campaigns of Kabvlia, 
and produces a martia! flutter among the bellicose Arab 
beaux. 

WALKING MADE EASY. 
Separate Rooms for Ladies and Geutlemen. 


« Ne KENISON & SON, 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 


57 Temple Place, 
Patronized by PRINCE RAPoLK IN, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents each. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Diseases of the feet cured without pain or inconvenience to the 
tient. Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Re- 
ers to physicians and surgeons of Boston and vicinity. 
Hours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Openon Sunday. ly May7. 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammeriny, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 

March 19, tf 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE | 


OF THE NEW YORK LNFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Secend Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 





GOOD THINGS 


—IN THE— 


HERALD ' 


FOR 1870. 


Among the good things for this year’s HERALD are:— 
STRAY LEAVES FROM A BIOGRAPHER’S 
TABLE. 

By the Author of “Credo.” 
STORIES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
By Miss Susan WaRnNeER, Author of “Wide Wide World.” 
SKETCHES. 
By Mary CLEMMER Ames. 
POEMS. 
By Avice and Puese Cary. 
TALES AND SKETCHES. 
By Rev. B. K. Pierce, Mrs. H. C. Garpiner, Mrs. C. M. Ep- 


WARDs, and others. 


LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE CECUMENI.- 
CAL COUNCIL. 


EDITORIALS AND CONTRIBUTIONS. 
By Rev. Dr. Srevens, C. C. HASWELL, ete. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
From Engiand, Ireland, Germany, India; from San Francisco 
and all parts of the United States. 
We also expect to give “Incidents in initerant Life in Maine,’ 
from one of its most eminent ministers. 
Other valuable papers from eminent pens in our own and other 
churches in New England and elsewhere. 





Send in Subseribers. See our Premiums :— 

Original Musie by Professor E. Tourjee, W.C. Brown, Esq., and 
Phillip Phillipe. 

Illustrations of Distinguished Men, Educational Institutions 
and Churehes. 

Sermons by distinguished Ministers. 





Teums :—$2.50 per year, in advance. Ministers, $2.00 per year 
in advance. Specimen copies free. 








Address 
E. DD. WINSLOW, 
Publishing Agent, 
Apr. 23. Ne. 11 Cornhill, Beston. 4t 





BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 


DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 

29 and 81 Lake Street, 
Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. ly 
HENRY W. KING & COQO.,, 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 
BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. y, 
Aug. M." ly 
CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.14. P. V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 


* “ KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Mauoafacturers and Wholesale Dealers 





Aug. 14. 














—IN— 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Aug l4. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. ly 





THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS, 


The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 


A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY, whieh ts eight 
months old, has reached the 


WIDEST CIRCULATION 
of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 
Enthusiastic Welcome 
everywhere, will be sent to amy address, on trial, 
Three Months for 25 Cents. 
“I'm perfectly delighted with it.”—Olive Logan. 


“It sparkles among the ladies’ magazines like a diamond among 
pinchbeck jewelry.’’—Jilinois Statesman. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Full particulars in each 


number. Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Eprror, 





Aug. 21. tf Indianapolis, Ind. 
THE oe 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
—18s— 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
—BY— 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editor. 
TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance. Single copies, 10 cts. 


This paper publishes the most important decisions ot the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts ot the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 
woman. 

Communications for the LeGat News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 
CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 
Devoted to Woman: Her Social and Political Equality 
Published Every Saturday at Dayton, Ohio. 

IBIAS COU) ocr 








MARGARET V. LONGLEY, Corresponpiye EpiTor. 


The ADVocATE enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns, en- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place 
the ApvocaTE in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to 
woman’s enfranchisement, and his successful efforts im the past 
are an earnest of his intentions in the future. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Woman's ApvocatE is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
fields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has oceasionally 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

The Dayton Woman’s Apvoeare |as come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, piuesy, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the — cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore,in the Agitator. 

The Womay’s ApvocarTE, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman’s wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world ge ly for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 


Springjield Republican. 
Terms of Subscription: 
$2.50 per annem, payable in advance. 
CLUB RATES: 





All Remittances should be made by draft, or Post Offiee Money 
Order, payable to the order of J.J. Betvitte. When these can- 
not be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp for postage. 

Address J. J. BELVILLE, Pustisuzr anp Proprietor, 

Mar. 2. Dayton, Obie 


























